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The Department of State BULLETIN, 
a weekly publication issued by the 
Public Services Division, provides the 
public and interested agencies of 
the Government with information on 
developments in the field of foreign 
relations and on the work of the 
Department of State and the Foreign 
Service. The BULLETIN includes se- 
lected press releases on foreign policy, 
issued by the White House and the 
Department, and statements and ad- 
dresses made by the President and by 
the Secretary of State and other 
officers of the Department, as well as 
special articles on various phases of 
international affairs and the func- 
tions of the Department. Informa- 
tion is included concerning treaties 
and international agreements to 
which the United States is or may 
become a party and treaties of gen- 
eral international interest. 
Publications of the Department, 
United Nations documents, and legis- 
lative material in the field of inter- 
national relations are listed currently. 
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Western Powers Submit Proposal on Inspection Zones 


' Following is the text of a four-power working 
paper submitted by Secretary Dulles to the Sub- 
| ommittee of the U.N. Disarmament Commission 
‘at London on August 2, together with a statement 
nade by Mr. Dulles on his return to Washington 
m August 3. 


TEXT OF WORKING PAPER 


Upon the entry into force of a first-stage dis- 
armament agreement, the parties concerned will 
‘cooperate in the establishment and maintenance of 
systems of inspection in order to safeguard against 
the possibility of surprise attack: 

1. With regard to inspection in the Western 
hemisphere and in the Union of Socialist Soviet 
Republics, the Governments of Canada, France, 
the United Kingdom and the United States pro- 
pose the following: 


(a) That all the territory of the continental 
United States, all Alaska, including the Aleutian 
Islands, all the territory of Canada, and all the 
territory of the U.S.S.R. will be open to inspection. 





(b) If the Government of the Soviet Union re- 
jects this proposal, to which is related the proposal 
for inspection in Europe referred to below, the 
four powers with the consent of the Governments 
of Denmark and Norway propose that: 


All the territory north of the Arctic Circle of 
the Soviet Union, Canada, the United States, 
Alaska, Denmark (Greenland), and Norway; 
all the territory of Canada, the United States and 
the Soviet Union west of 140 degrees West longi- 
tude, east of 160 degrees East longitude and north 
of 50 degrees North latitude; all the remainder 
of Alaska; all the remainder of the Kamchatka 
Peninsula; and all of the Aleutian and Kurile 
Islands be open to inspection. 








2. With regard to inspection in Europe, pro- 
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vided there is commitment on the part of the Soviet 
Union to one of the two foregoing proposals, the 
Governments of Canada, France, the United 
Kingdom and the United States, with the concur- 
rence in principle of their European allies and in 
continuing consultation with them, subject to the 
indispensable consent of the countries concerned 
and to any mutually agreed exceptions, propose 
that an area including all of Europe bounded in 
the south by latitude 40 degrees North and in the 
west by 10 degrees West longitude and in the east 
by 60 degrees East longitude will be open to in- 
spection. 

3. If the Government of the Soviet Union rejects 
this broad proposal, then, under the same proviso 
as is expressed above, a more limited zone of in- 
spection in Europe could be discussed but only on 
the understanding that this would include a sig- 
nificant part of the territory of the Soviet Union, 
as well as the other countries of Eastern Europe. 

4. With regard to the character of the inspection 
to safeguard against the possibility of surprise 
attack, it is understood that it would include in all 
cases aerial inspection, with ground observation 
posts at principal ports, railway junctions, main 
highways and important airfields, etc., as agreed. 
There would also, as agreed, be mobile ground 
teams with specifically defined authority. It is 
understood that ground posts may be established 
by agreement at points in the territories of the 
states concerned without being restricted to the 
limits of the above described areas but the areas 
open to ground inspection shall not be less than 
the areas of aerial inspection. The mobility of 
the ground inspection would be as specifically de- 
fined in the agreement with in all cases the con- 
currence of the countries directly concerned. 
There would also be all necessary means of com- 
munication. 

5, Since the establishment of any inspection sys- 
tem is subject to agreement on the details of its 
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installation, maintenance and operation, it is pro- 
posed, as a matter of urgency, that a working 
group of experts be set up at once to examine the 
technical problems and to report their conclusions 
which could form the basis for an annex to the 
agreement. 

6. It is understood that any initial system of in- 
spection designed to safeguard against the possi- 
bility of surprise attack may be extended by agree- 
ment of all concerned to the end that ultimately 
the system will deal with the danger of surprise 
attack from anywhere. 


STATEMENT BY SECRETARY DULLES 


Press release 444 dated August 3 


I return from London, where I have had 4 days 
of fruitful discussion and consultation on many 
aspects of disarmament. This effort culminated 
yesterday. I then presented, on behalf of Canada, 
France, and the United Kingdom as well as the 
United States, far-reaching proposals for inspec- 
tion to safeguard against the possibility of sur- 
prise attack. These areas to be supervised include 
most of Europe, North America, and the Soviet 
Union. All of the North Atlantic Treaty coun- 
tries that were concerned concurred in these pro- 
posals. 

If the Soviet Union accepts these proposals and 
if the necessary details are worked out, the risk 
of surprise attack will be greatly diminished. 
And since a major war is not apt to be launched 
unless the aggressor can count on surprise, the 
danger of general war will have lessened. Then 
it will be more possible safely to reduce the burden 
of armaments. 

It is now up to the Soviet Union to respond. 
The Soviet delegate to the Disarmament Sub- 
committee in London stated that his Government 
would give the Western proposals careful con- 
sideration. I hope that the Soviet Government 
will realize that an inspection system that makes 
us all more safe and which facilitates reduction 
of armaments is as much to their interest as it is 
to ours. . 

I return more than ever aware of the immense 
complexity of the task we face. But also I remain 
convinced that the task is so vital that it must be 
pursued with unwavering resolution. 
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Berlin Declaration Issued 
by Four Western Powers 


Press release 435 dated July 29 


The Berlin Declaration, the text of which fol- 
lows, was issued at Berlin on July 29. It was 
signed by the Foreign Minister of the Federal 
Republic of Germany, Heinrich von Brentano, 
and by the Ambassadors to Germany of France, 
the United Kingdom, and the United States. The 
declaration is a statement of the policy of the four 
governments with respect to German reunification. * 


Twelve years have elapsed since the end of the 
war in Europe. The hopes of the peoples of the 
world for the establishment of a basis for a just 
and lasting peace have nevertheless not been ful- 
filled. One of the basic reasons for the failure to , 
reach a settlement is the continued division of 
Germany, which is a grave injustice to the German 
people and the major source of international ten- | all- 
sion in Europe. 6. TI 

The Governments of France, the United King- | reunifi 
dom and the United States, which share with the ; should 
Soviet Union responsibility for the reunification | neutral 
of Germany and the conclusion of a peace treaty, | ment s| 
and the Government of the Federal Republic of , and ta 
Germany, as the only Government qualified to | It shot 
speak for the German people as a whole, wish to | in the 
declare their views on these questions, including | nation: 
the question of European security, and the prin- | self-de 
ciples which motivate their policies in this regard.| 7. R 











1. A European settlement must be based on Germa 
freedom and justice. Every nation has the right wishes 
to determine its own way of life in freedom, to constit 
determine for itself its political, economic and | would 
social system, and to provide for its security with tow 
due regard to the legitimate interests of other | _ hip 
nations. Justice requires that the German people } vsaliaain 
be allowed to re-establish their national unity on many, 3 
the basis of this fundamental right. accoun 

2. The reunification of Germany remains the porans 
joint responsibility of the Four Powers who in at the 
1945 assumed supreme authority in Germany, a Weste 
responsibility which was reaffirmed in the Direc “"""* 
tive issued by the four Heads of Government in ote’ 
Geneva in July 1955.1. At the same time the | & cond 
achievement of German reunification requires the | : 
active cooperation of the German people as a > 3 

* BULLETIN of Aug. 1, 1955, p. 176. | throug 
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whole under conditions ensuring the free expres- 
sion of their will. 

3. The unnatural division of Germany and of 
its capital, Berlin, is a continuing source of inter- 


fol. national tension. So long as Germany remains 
wag divided there can be no German peace treaty and 
lerg] 10 assurance of stability in Europe. The reunifi- 


‘ano 
ince, 


, cation of Germany in freedom is not only an 
, dementary requirement of justice for the German 


The people, but is the only sound basis of a lasting 
four settlement in Europe. 


tion. ° 
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4, Only a freely elected all-German Government 
can undertake on behalf of a reunified Germany 
obligations which will inspire confidence on the 
part of other countries and which will be con- 
sidered just and binding in the future by the 


‘ is people of Germany themselves. 


{ 
1 of 


5. Such a Government can only be established 


man through free elections throughout Germany for 
ten- an all-German National Assembly. 
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6. There should be no discrimination against a 
| reunified Germany. Its freedom and security 
should not be prejudiced by an imposed status of 
neutralization or demilitarization. Its Govern- 
ment should be free to determine its foreign policy 
,and to decide on its international associations. 
It should not be deprived of the right recognized 
in the Charter of the United Nations for all 
nations to participate in collective measures of 
self-defense. 

7. Re-establishment of the national unity of 
Germany in accordance with the freely expressed 
wishes of the German people would not in itself 
constitute a threat to Germany’s neighbors nor 
| would it prejudice their security. Nevertheless, 
} so as to meet any preoccupation which other 

governments may have in this respect, appropri- 
; ate arrangements, linked with German reunifica- 
tion, should be made which would take into 
account the legitimate security interests of all the 
countries concerned. It was for this reason that, 
at the Geneva Foreign Ministers’ Conference, the 
Western Powers made proposals for a treaty of 
assurance on the reunification of Germany. 

8. The Western Powers have never required as 
a condition of German reunification that a reuni- 
. fied Germany should join the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization. It will be for the people 
of a reunified Germany themselves to determine 
| through their freely elected Government whether 





| 
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they wish to share in the benefits and obligations 
of the treaty. 

9. If the all-German Government, in the exer- 
cise of its free choice, should elect to join NATO, 
the Western Powers after consultation with other 
members of NATO are prepared to offer on a basis 
of reciprocity, to the Government of the Soviet 
Union and the Governments of other countries of 
Eastern Europe which would become parties to a 
European security arrangement, assurances of a 
significant and far-reaching character. The 
Western Powers are also prepared, as part of a 
mutually acceptable European security arrange- 
ment, to give assurance that, in the event of a 
reunified Germany choosing to join NATO, they 
would not take military advantage as a result of 
the withdrawal of Soviet forces. 

10. But the Western Powers could not contem- 
plate that the existence of NATO itself should 
constitute the subject of negotiations. 

11. The reunification of Germany accompanied 
by the conclusion of European security arrange- 
ments would facilitate the achievement of a com- 
prehensive disarmament agreement. Conversely, 
if a beginning could be made toward effective 
measures of partial disarmament, this would con- 
tribute to the settlement of outstanding major 
political problems such as the reunification of 
Germany. Initial steps in the field of disarma- 
ment should lead to a comprehensive disarmament 
agreement which presupposes a prior solution of 
the problem of German reunification. The West- 
ern Powers do not intend to enter into any agree- 
ment on disarmament which would prejudice the 
reunification of Germany. 

12. Any measures of disarmament applicable to 
Europe must have the consent of the European 
nations concerned and take into account the link 
between European security and German reunifi- 
cation. The Four Governments continue to hope 
that the Soviet Government will come to recognize 
that it is not in its own interest to maintain the 
present division of Germany. The Western 
Powers are ready to discuss all these questions 
with the Soviet Union at any time that there is 
a reasonable prospect of making progress. At such 
time there will be many points relating to the 
procedure for German reunification and the terms 
of a treaty of assurance which will be worked out 
by detailed negotiation. 
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In advance of serious negotiations the Western 
Powers cannot finally determine their attitude on 
all points. Nor can they contemplate in advance 
the making of concessions to which there is no 
present likelihood of response from the Soviet 
side. If negotiations are to be fruitful, both sides 
must approach them in a spirit of accommodation 
and flexibility. Through this declaration the 
Western Powers, in full accord with the Federal 
Republic, wish again to manifest their sincere 
desire to enter into negotiations with the Soviet 
Union in order to reach a European settlement 
and to give evidence that the paramount objective 
of their policy is the attainment of a just and 
lasting peace. 


President To Submit Plan 
for Return of German War Assets 


White House press release dated July 31 


For some time the administration has been deep- 
ly concerned over the unresolved problems relating 
to the vesting, the liquidation, and the disposition 
of enemy assets seized as a result of World War 
=" 

The problem of German vested assets and of 
the claims of American nationals against Germa- 
ny arising out of World War II has been a long- 
standing source of controversy. An increase since 
June of 1955 in the amount of funds available 
and which it is expected will be realized from the 
liquidation of vested assets should facilitate an 
equitable and final solution of these problems. 
Consequently, in order to reflect the historic 
American policy of maintaining the sanctity of 
private property even in wartime, the adminis- 
tration intends as a matter of priority to submit 
to the Congress, early in the coming session, a 
supplementary plan. 

It is contemplated that this plan would provide 
for the payment in full of all legitimate war 
claims of Americans against Germany and would 
permit, as an act of grace, an equitable monetary 
return to former owners of vested assets. Subject 
to the applicable provisions of law, the present 
program of liquidating vested assets will be 
completed at the earliest possible time. 

It is hoped that it will also be possible to work 


* For background, see BULLETIN of Mar. 14, 1955, p. 437. 
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out a final solution of the Japanese vested assets 
problem for presentation to the next session of 
Congress. 


Integration of Air Defense Forces 
of United States and Canada 


Following is the text of a joint statement re- 
leased at Washington and Ottawa on August 1. 


Department of Defense news release dated August 1 


The Secretary of Defense of the United States, 
The Honorable Charles E. Wilson, and the Minis- 
ter of National Defence of Canada, The Honorable 
George R. Pearkes, announced today that a fur- 
ther step has been taken in the integration of the 
air defense forces of Canada and the United States. 
(The two governments have agreed to the setting 
up of a system of integrated operational control 


of the air defense forces in the Continental United | 


States, Alaska and Canada under an integrated 
command responsible to the Chiefs of Staff of both 
countries.) An integrated headquarters will be 
set up in Colorado Springs and joint plans and 
procedures will be worked out in peacetime, ready 
for immediate use in case of emergency. Other 
aspects of command and administration will re- 
main the national responsibility. This system of 
integrated operational control and the setting up 
of a joint headquarters will become effective at 
anearly date. This bilateral arrangement extends 
the mutual security objectives of the North At- 
lantic Treaty Organization to the air defense of 
the Canada-U.S. Region. 


United States Recognizes 
New Republic of Tunisia 
Press release 438 dated July 30 


The United States has recognized the change 
in the status of the Government of Tunisia from 
a kingdom to a republic, as set forth in the resolu- 
tion of the Tunisian National Constituent Assem- 
bly dated July 25, 1957. The recognition will be 
conveyed in a note to be delivered by Ambassador 
G. Lewis Jones to the Tunisian Government. 

The United States looks forward to continuing 
with the new Tunisian Government those close 
and friendly ties which have characterized rela- 
tions between the two countries in the past. 


Department of State Bulletin | 
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International Atomic Energy Agency 
Comes Into Being 


The statute of the International Atomic Energy 
Agency entered into force on July 29 with the 
deposit by the United States of its instrument of 
ratification. Following are remarks made by 
President Eisenhower on the occasion of the sign- 
ing on July 29 of the document ratifying United 
States membership in the newly created agency. * 


White House press release dated July 29 


This document which I have just signed ratifies 
the participation of the United States in the In- 
ternational Atomic Energy Agency. In so doing 
it seems appropriate to remind ourselves that the 
word “atom” in ancient Greek meant “undivided.” 

This ceremony underlies the fact that in a literal 
sense the original meaning no longer applies. Out 
of the dividing of the indivisible has come the 
power and knowledge this newly created Agency 
now seeks to put to work. 

But in a symbolic sense the original meaning 
can now have a far broader application. The 
known facts of atomic science remind us that the 
interests of the nations of this age are indivisible. 
Nations must unify their actions if this new-found 
power and knowledge are to create, not to destroy. 

The high purpose of the International Atomic 
Energy Agency is to make atomic power for peace- 
ful purposes available to all nations. The statute 
creating it has been negotiated and accepted by 
the governments of 80 nations. It is now in 
process of ratification by them. The instruments 
of ratification will be placed by these 80 nations 
with the United States Government as official 
depository. This document which the United 
States has approved ratifies our own participation. 

As we look backward at the efforts and the pa- 


*The Senate gave its advice and consent to ratification 
on June 18. For statements by Secretary Dulles and 
Ambassador James J. Wadsworth during the course of 
hearings conducted by the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee, see BULLETIN of June 3, 1957, p. 878. For text of 
statute, see ibid., Nov. 19, 1956, p. 820. 
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tience required to bring this Agency into being, 
we might be tempted to congratulate ourselves, 
but, if we will look ahead, we see how much new 
ground we still must break. Many new fields 
must be pioneered before this Agency becomes a 
functioning reality. New international functions 
must be organized and made to work. Much de- 
velopment in atomic science itself will be required 
before the full possibilities of these discoveries are 
realized. Much remains to be accomplished in 
the fields of arms limitation and international 
cooperation. When we have advanced further 
in these directions, then we can have real hope for 
progress and peace. 

I recall the day in 1953 when the creation of 
the International Atomic Energy Agency was first 
proposed.? The plan was formally presented by 
the United States, but in fact we did no more 
than crystallize a hope that was developing in 
many minds in many places. At the United Na- 
tions, where the proposal was first made, spon- 
taneous expression of support was received. This 
has been reflected since in the fact that all impor- 
tant United Nations actions on this subject have 
been taken by unanimous vote. 

Now an idea, however great its potential, is of 
no use unless somehow there is brought to it a spark 
of faith, a sense of urgency, and a spirit of co- 
operation. This Agency is the creation of this 
spark, this sense, this spirit on the part of the 
nations of the world. If we are to continue to live 
with the power we have released, new rules and 
patterns of international life are required. 

Secretary Herter, the document which I now 
hand you makes the United States officially a 
member of this International Atomic Energy 
Agency. As the Secretary of State once expressed 
it, the splitting of the atom may lead to the unify- 
ing of the entire divided world. 

We pray that it will. Let us hope that the atom 
will stand again for the true and all-pervasive 
meaning given it by the ancient Greeks—indi- 
visible. When the world is such, then peace will 


be ours forever. 


? [bid., Dec. 21, 1953, p. 847. 
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Working Group Adopts Report on Asian Regional Nuclear Center 


ANNOUNCEMENT OF OPENING SESSION, JULY 8 


The first meeting of the working group to con- 
sider the establishment of a regional nuclear center 
located in Asia was held in Washington on July 8.1 
The working group is composed of delegates from 
the United States and 15 other nations which are 
members of the Colombo Plan Consultative Com- 
mittee. At the meeting, Robert McClintock, chair- 
man of the United States delegation, was elected 
permanent chairman of the meeting. 

The opening session was chaired by Howard P. 
Jones, Deputy Assistant Secretary of State for 
Far Eastern Affairs, who welcomed the delegates. 
John B. Hollister, Director of the International 
Cooperation Administration, made the opening 
address. 

On Tuesday, July 9, the working group will 
travel to Upton, N. Y., for a 3-day visit to the 
Brookhaven National Laboratory, where an op- 
portunity will be provided for the further exami- 
nation of the scientific and technical aspects of the 
problems confronting the working group. 

The heads of the delegations are: Australia, M. 
R. Booker ; Burma, Than Hla; Cambodia, Ambas- 
sador Nong Kimny; Canada, A. E. Ritchie; Cey- 
lon, S. Cruse; Great Britain, Michael I. Michaels; 
India, Ambassador Arthur Lall; Indonesia, Mr. 
Nugroho; Japan, Takeso Shimoda; Laos, Am- 
bassador Ourot R. Souvannavong; New Zealand, 
G.D.L. White; Pakistan, M.O. Ghani; Philip- 
pines, Ambassador Felixberto Serrano; Thailand, 
Chang Ratanarat; Viet-Nam, Nguyen-Duy-Lien; 
U.S.A., Ambassador Robert McClintock. 


OPENING ADDRESS BY MR. HOLLISTER, JULY 8 


. 


It is a great pleasure for me, on behalf of the 
United States Government, to greet you today. 
It is always a source of satisfaction to be associ- 


*For background, see BULLETIN of July 22, 1957, p. 149. 
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ated with a group working together for beneficial 
purposes in an important international field. It 
is, moreover, particularly gratifying to me to 
attend a gathering of representatives of member 
countries of the Colombo Plan. 

I became Director of the International Coopera- 
tion Administration just 2 years ago, and the first 
trip which I made after my appointment was to 
the Far East, which was so timed that I could 
attend the 1955 meeting of the Colombo Plan Con- 
sultative Committee held in Singapore. It was the 
first time that I was privileged to participate in 
this annual gathering of countries which has come 
to be so widely admired, and I had the honor of 
being the head of my country’s delegation. 

The Colombo group is an association character- 
ized by a deep sense of friendship and a deter- 
mined devotion to the high purposes embodied in 
the very name—Consultative Committee on Coop- 
erative Economic Development in South and 
Southeast Asia. Since that meeting in 1955, I 
have had many occasions in the course of my work 
to meet again distinguished leaders who had been 
my comrades in the friendly atmosphere of the 
Singapore meeting. More importantly, however, 
I have had the benefit of having learned much 
from the effective presentations at that meeting by 
each of the member countries and from the valua- 
ble and stimulating exchange of views that took 
place there—as indeed, they take place at every 
meeting of the Colombo Plan. 

American interest in the well-being of countries 
of South and Southeast Asia takes many forms. 
One of the most important, and one in which I am 
deeply concerned, is the economic and technical 
assistance which the United States makes available 
to countries of that area. In this connection you 
have probably noted from newspapers and other 
sources that our Congress is now considering Pres- 
ident Eisenhower’s request for the mutual security 
appropriation which provides the funds for our 
programs in your countries. The consideration in 
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the Congress, I can assure you from my personal 
knowledge, is most searching. Over the past year 
the mutual security program has been the subject 
of the most exhaustive examination by congres- 
sional and other responsible bodies since the in- 
ception of the program. In the last few weeks I 
have appeared before five different congressional 
committees on some 9 or 10 occasions to explain 
what we are requesting, and I must go “up to the 
Hill” again several times more before the Con- 
gress will take final action. 


Proposal for Nuclear Center 

I bring this to your attention because it illus- 
trates a principle pertinent to this meeting. The 
United States, like all countries, faces pressing do- 
mestic problems and must meet its own national 
needs and programs. And yet the amount of 
time, energy, and resources devoted in our Gov- 
ernment to considering and carrying out foreign 
aid programs is significant beyond the amount of 
dollars involved, because it illustrates our convic- 
tion that no nation can afford to be so preoccupied 
with its internal problems that it cannot cooperate 
with its friends to help build a better future for all. 

It was in part because the Colombo Plan was an 
expression of this principle that I submitted on 
behalf of the United States Government a sug- 
gestion in a speech made at the 1955 Singapore 
meeting.? At that time I directed the attention 
of the Consultative Committee to President Eisen- 
hower’s atoms-for-peace program. Under that 
program my Government has provided instruction 
to foreign students in radioisotope and reactor 
technology as well as in other related fields; we 
have furnished to countries and universities all 
over the world extensive libraries of information 
about the atom; we have developed a program of 
bilateral agreements with other countries to en- 
courage and support the installation of research 
reactors. 

I pointed out at Singapore that we were not 
alone in offering training programs to nationals 
of other countries but that we urged in addition 
the establishment of an international atomic agen- 
cy for the Asian area as an important instrument 
for making widely available nuclear technology in 
allits aspects. Because the limiting factor in real- 
izing the benefits of nuclear energy appeared to 
us to be the number of qualified persons who could 


? Tbid., Nov. 7, 1955, p. 747. 
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study and use the atom, we concluded that the re- 
quirements of the new age of atomic energy de- 
manded an approach on all fronts. We saw a need 
not only for national programs but for this inter- 
national agency as well. 

I therefore proposed specifically at Singapore 
that a regional center for nuclear research and 
training be established for Asia and indicated that 
my Government would be prepared to contribute 
substantially toward it. 

Because this proposal which I had the honor 
to submit at Singapore has resulted in your pres- 
ence here this morning, I would like to make cer- 
tain general observations about it which may be 
of some interest to you in your deliberations. 


Concept of Cooperative Effort 


You will recall that the Geneva Conference on 
Atomic Energy was held in 1955 shortly before the 
Singapore meeting of the Colombo Plan. It was 
plainly evident that the pooling of information 
at Geneva by the scientific experts of many nations 
would speed advances in the peaceful uses of 
atomic energy. The great potential of the atom as 
a force for good emphasized the urgent need for 
solving the problems which inhibit full participa- 
tion in the benefits of atomic energy. 

In bringing these benefits to the Colombo Plan 
countries the immediate problem was to accelerate 
and expand the teaching and training of scientists 
and technicians. A special characteristic of atom- 
ic energy research and training is the elaborate 
and expensive equipment which is necessary. We 
have found it advisable in the United States to 
work on atomic energy development and applica- 
tion programs at special regional laboratories 
which have in each location men of many speciali- 
zations and the costly facilities and machines 
which they require. Such a pattern seemed ap- 
propriate for Asia. 

The concept of a cooperative effort among 
countries to support a common set of facilities on 
a regional basis is not new. The European Or- 
ganization for Nuclear Research (CERN) is one 
example in the nuclear field. One of the Asian 
delegates at the Geneva conference suggested that 
Asian resources might be called upon to meet the 
challenge of training people in the nuclear field on 
a regional basis. 

The desire to increase the contribution that the 
atoms-for-peace program could make in South and 
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Southeast Asia, the apparent need for an approach 
on all fronts—national, international, and _ re- 
gional—the friendly traditions and objectives of 
the Colombo Plan Consultative Committee sched- 
uled to meet in Singapore, all led to the suggestion 
of my Government at that meeting for an Asian 
nuclear center. 

I might say in this connection that in making 
the proposal my Government was not suggesting 
changing the character of the Colombo Plan in 
any respect but rather utilizing the Consultative 
Committee as a forum for consultation. We were 
then, as we are now, fully aware of the problems 
and preoccupations of the countries of the area 
which limit the possibilities of achieving under- 
takings involving agreement and financial obliga- 
tions on the part of several countries. 

Nevertheless, the possible benefits of a success- 
ful major nuclear center which complemented and 
reinforced the facilities, whether existing or in 
the planning stage, in the various Colombo coun- 
tries, seemed to us sufficiently important to war- 
rant making the proposal we made at Singapore. 
The U.S. offer to contribute substantially to a 
center available to all Colombo Plan countries on 
an equal basis was made to provide the initial re- 
sources in undertaking a challenging project of 
this kind. 

The concept of an Asian nuclear center stems 
from the primary objective of development of the 
Asian area in the peaceful uses of nuclear energy, 
particularly in the fields of training, agriculture, 
medicine, biology, minerals, and industry. It will 
be of obvious benefit to the countries concerned 
to have their national programs move forward in 
coordination with the Asian nuclear center activi- 
ties in order that the national programs may 
benefit from the product of the center and its 
returning trainees. Conversely, the activities of 
the Asian nuclear center should be geared to fit 
into and supplement the national programs which 
are in being or planned by the countries concerned. 

Since the outstanding and basic requirement 
for advancement in national or regional atomic 
programs is to develop trained personnel, it would 
seem logical to concentrate initially on the train- 
ing of this personnel on a regional basis such as 
the Asian nuclear center might provide, rather 
than request each individual country in the re- 
gional orbit to invest large amounts of cash on 
advanced scientific equipment and facilities, which 
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a crowning achievement of the Colombo Plan. 


may or may not fit their requirements or capa- 
bilities. 

' The pooling of energies, talents, and resources 
of the countries of Asia could accelerate greatly 
progress in the field of nuclear energy for peaceful 
uses. It seemed to us wise to direct attention to an 
opportunity for Colombo Plan countries to dem- 
onstrate concretely their interest in broader 
cooperative arrangements, which necessarily in- 
volve the assumption of certain obligations as a 
means of self-help in the spirit of the Colombo 
Plan. 

The reaction to our proposal, evident at Singa- 
pore and thereafter, was such that the U.S. de- 
cided to initiate a study as to the technical feasi- 
bility of the project. Accordingly, at our request, 
the Brookhaven National Laboratory prepared 
such a study after discussions with scientists, 
educators, and government leaders in all countries 
of the area. This study concluded that, while 
certain formidable problems existed, a center was 
entirely feasible; and the study made broad rec- 
ommendations as to the program, facilities, and 
conditions for its establishment. 

The study confirmed the view I stated at Singa- 
pore that “if such an institution is to come into 
vigorous life and to serve well the needs of the 
Asian world in this new field, it must rest firmly 
on Asia’s interest and support.” 

On the basis of the Brookhaven findings, Mr. 
Walter Robertson, Assistant Secretary of State 
for Far Eastern Affairs, the United States Repre- 
sentative at the Wellington meeting of the Co- 
lombo Plan last December, stated at that meeting: ° 

The United States Government, having considered care- 
fully the financial implications of the Brookhaven report, 
is now prepared to contribute approximately $20 million 
to the establishment of the center. This sum is for capital 
expenditures and a contribution to initial operating costs. 
The contribution is made with the provision that mutually 


satisfactory arrangements can be worked out with the 
other participating countries. 


He stated further: 


My Government feels that this cooperative plan for 
developing in Asia the peaceful use of atomic energy holds 
limitless potential. We envision this first nuclear training 
center in Asia as a pioneer among educational institutions 
in the most far-reaching, frontier-opening technical science 
so far known to man. 

If it can accomplish its high purpose, the center will be 
It will 


* Tbid., Dec. 17, 1956, p. 957. 
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demonstrate to the world in bold and positive terms the 
spirit in which the plan was born and through which it 
has increasingly flourished: the spirit of mutual effort 
for the common good. 


Mr. Robertson suggested the establishment of a 


' working group as the best means of discussing the 


problems raised by the Brookhaven report and of 
formulating specific recommendations to the re- 
spective governments. That is why we are all here 
today. 


Task of Working Group 


The discussions during the days ahead are bound 
to be stimulating because of the nature of the 
problems scheduled for consideration. I am con- 
fident that much will be gained by a full and frank 
exchange of views within a working group which 
can concern itself with the substance of the prob- 


lems without committing the various governments_ 


at this stage. 

We must all fully realize, however, that the con- 
cept, creation, and establishment of the Asian nu- 
clear center is a major undertaking. This project 
will be a pioneer in its field. The establishment 
of the center calls for the utmost in joint coopera- 
tive effort if any degree of success is to be realized 
by the participating nations. This center will op- 
erate in a new area of science, technology, training, 
and construction for which there is little guiding 
precedent. 

We must also be fully prepared to meet the 
many unforeseen problems which are inherent in 
an undertaking of this type during the initial 
stages of the creation of the center, despite the 
most careful advanced planning. In this regard, 
I believe it is now recognized by all of us that a 
cooperative undertaking of this magnitude must 
start in a modest and orderly manner, expanding 
within the limits of capabilities provided by the 
countries who will share in the responsibility for 
the project’s success. It is also, I believe, recog- 
nized by all of us that there are certain basic and 
minimum requirements in the initial establishment 
of the center which must be met in order to create 
a workable nucleus around which competent scien- 
tists and leaders can build. 

As you know, a visit to Brookhaven has been 
arranged which will provide opportunities for 
further examination of the scientific and technical 
problems in the atmosphere of a major scientific 
installation rather than in a government confer- 
ence room. 
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I look forward to recommendations which this 
working group may develop. Regardless of the 
details of your conclusions, I consider the fact of 
this gathering as evidence of a continuing deter- 
mination of the countries you represent to cooper- 
ate together for the common good. 

Under these favorable circumstances, it is a 
privilege to welcome you. We will do everything 
in our power to facilitate your meeting. 

I look forward with the utmost confidence to a 
most interesting exchange of views which I con- 
fidently hope will lead in the not too distant future 
to concrete results, putting into effect the ideas 
presented to the representatives of your respective 
countries at your meeting on the other side of the 
world in the autumn of 1955. 


COMMUNIQUE, JULY 19 


Delegates from sixteen Colombo Plan nations 
today concluded their discussion of the establish- 
ment of a regional nuclear center in Manila. The 
meeting, which began July 8, was highlighted by a 
three-day tour of the Brookhaven National Lab- 
oratory at Upton, New York. 

Today’s meeting concluded a full week of twice- 
daily discussions of the problems inherent in an 
undertaking of this nature. The working group 
unanimously adopted a report and resolution for 
their governments as the final order of business. 
Comments of individual governments on the re- 
port have been requested to be made to the Gov- 
ernment of the United States by October 1, 1957. 


FINAL REPORT, JULY 19 


i. Introduction 


Composition 

1. At the invitation of the Government of the United 
States, representatives of sixteen nations of the Colombo 
Plan Consultative Committee met in Washington from 
July 8 through July 19, 1957 as a Working Group on 
the Asian Regional Nuclear Center. The participating 
members were: Australia, Burma, Cambodia, Canada, 
Ceylon, India, Indonesia, Japan, Laos, New Zealand, 
Pakistan, the Philippines, Thailand, the United Kingdom, 
the United States, and Viet-Nam. Nepal expressed in- 
terest in the Meeting but declined the invitation for lack 
of personnel. 
Purpose of Meeting 


2. At the Singapore meeting (1955) of the Colombo 
Plan Consultative Committee, the United States Rep- 
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resentative proposed the establishment under the auspices 
of the Colombo Plan of a center for nuclear research and 
training to which the United States would “contribute 
substantially” but which “must rest firmly on Asia’s 
interest and support.” This proposal was followed by 
a study by Brookhaven National Laboratory of the prob- 
lems involved in the establishment of such a center. The 
Brookhaven Report, which found that such a center is 
feasible and recommended a program and facilities for 
its establishment, was distributed to member governments 
at the Wellington meeting (1956) of the Consultative 
Committee. At that time the United States Representa- 
tive suggested the establishment of a working group to 
discuss the problems raised by the Brookhaven Report. 
Opening Statements 

3. At its initial sessions the Working Group was 
addressed by the Honorable John B. Hollister, Director, 
International Cooperation Administration, and by the 
Honorable Lewis L. Strauss, Chairman, United States 
Atomic Energy Commission. Mr. Hollister welcomed the 
delegates and traced the events leading up to the conven- 
ing of this Meeting. Admiral Strauss reviewed the activi- 
ties of the United States in support of peaceful uses of 
atomic energy. 


Officers 

4. The Working Group elected Ambassador Robert 
McClintock, the United States Representative, as Chair- 
man of the Working Group. It also designated Ambassa- 
dor Felixberto Serrano of the Philippines, and Dr. Chang 
Ratanarat of Thailand, as Vice-Chairman of the Meeting. 


Sessions 


5. The Working Group held fourteen sessions, including 
two sessions at the Brookhaven National Laboratory, 
which was visited from July 9-July 12. 


il. Expression of Views 
Initial Review 

1. In its opening sessions in Washington the sixteen 
delegations of the Working Group gave general expression 
to the feeling that an important task in international coop- 
eration could be achieved in furthering the peaceful uses 
of atomic energy in Asia by the governments represented 
on the Consultative Committee of the Colombo Plan. 
However, there was a wide range of emphasis from, on 
the one hand, a desire to commence forthwith in Manila 
the establishment of an internationally-operated regional 
atomic energy research and training center to, on the 
other hand, a more gradual approach concentrating on 
the need for greater technical training and the utilization 
of existing research facilities before proceeding to more 
ambitious and centralized activities. 

2. In general, the Asian delegations favored in prin- 
ciple the concept of a research facility in the area, but 
many delegations were forced to point out that the other 
claims on the supply of scientific and technical men, finan- 
cial and material resources would, at least in the initial 
phases, of necessity limit their participation. Other dele- 
gations indicated that if it were decided to establish an 
atomic energy research and training center in the Asian 
area and to support it both in budget and in the supply 
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of technical personnel, such support might have to be at 
the expense of their contributions to other Colombo Plan 
programs. 


Brookhaven Visit 

38. Following this initial review of the several positions 
held by the sixteen delegations, the Working Group, at 
the invitation of the Brookhaven National Laboratory, 
moved to Brookhaven, on Long Island, where it was af- 
forded an opportunity to study at first hand a nuclear 
research center established cooperatively by universities 
from various parts of the United States, and devoted 
exclusively to basic research and to the peaceful applica- 
tion of nuclear science and technology. It was pointed 
out at the Brookhaven Laboratory that some of the facili- 
ties studied there would be in excess of the more modest 
center contemplated by the United States in its offer of a 
gift for such a center at Manila. However, the visit to 
Brookhaven afforded the delegations an opportunity to see 
how nuclear research had application, not only in pure 
science and in the use of reactor techniques, but also in 
the fields of public health, medicine, agriculture, and 
industry. 
Sub-Group Study 

4. At Brookhaven, the Working Group felt it necessary 
further to define its objectives and to ascertain what sort 
of atomic energy research and training center might most 
suitably be within the scope of the United States offer of 
a grant of approximately 20 million dollars and also within 
the support capacity of such governments as might join 
in a cooperative center. In consequence, a group com- 
posed of individuals from Burma, Canada, Japan, the Phil- 
ippines, and the United States studied, from the practical 
aspect, what a regional nuclear research center might be 
expected to accomplish and to what degree varying opera- 
tional budgets might achieve varying results. 


Obdjectives 


5. In considering the Report of this Sub-Group, the 
Working Group generally recognized that the objectives of 
cooperative activity in the atomic energy field in South 
and Southeast Asia should include: 


a. providing the Asian members of the Colombo Plan 
with facilities and services either within, supplementary 
to, or beyond the scope and resources of their individual 
atomic energy programs; 





b. assisting those Asian nations in applying atomic | 


energy tools and techniques to the solution of important 
problems ; 

ce. contributing toward the scientific and technological 
advancement of the region; and 

d. fostering cooperation among the participating na- 
tions. 


Program 


6. It was recognized by the Working Group that a 
satisfactory program in nuclear science should comprise 
the following components: 


Organized training ; 

Basic research in the physical sciences; 

Technology—including studies related to power reac- 
tors, and ancillary fields; 
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Application of nuclear techniques to research and prac- 
tice in medicine ; 
Application of nuclear techniques to research and prac- 
tice in biology and agriculture ; 
Application of nuclear techniques to industry ; 
Radioisotope production and irradiation services; and 
Other services. 
Facilities 

7. To the extent that these objectives and programs 
were to be served by a center, it was considered that, to 
be reasonably complete, a center should have the following 
facilities : 

Research reactor and building ; 

Science and education buildings—housing basic science 
and education programs, the medical facilities, the 
library, and the administrative offices ; 

Engineering laboratories ; 

Agricultural facilities ; 

Warehousing and Maintenance Complex; and 

Housing. 

These facilities, on an appropriate scale, are estimated to 
cost approximately 15 million dollars. Additional capital 


| expenditures of 2-3 million dollars for laboratory equip- 
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ment would be required during the first few years to pro- 
duce a fully operable center. 


Operating Costs 


8. It was estimated that, at optimum utilization, the 
facilities described in paragraph 7 would accommodate 
100-125 scientists and approximately 170 students. The 
scientific program would include biology, agriculture, 
medicine, the physical sciences, and engineering. The 
annual operating costs would rise to an equilibrium level 
of about 4 million dollars after several years. Prior to 
completion of the facilities, estimated to require three 
years, the operating costs would be confined largely to 
those required for the training program. 


Alternative Costs 


9. Consideration was given to possible alternative costs 
for a center and to what activities in nuclear research 
could be conducted for various budgets. A less ambitious 
program covering the same fields and utilizing the same 
facilities would require an annual operating budget of 
about 8 million dollars. It would still support 170 stu- 
dents but a reduced scientific staff of 75-100, and would 
not make optimum use of the facilities. A more modest 
center engaging principally in organized training and 
in the application of nuclear science and technology to 
research and practice in agriculture and medicine would 
cost some 12 million dollars for facilities and equipment 
and would require an annual operating budget of around 
2.2 million dollars. It would provide training for 125-150 
students and would accommodate a scientific staff of 50-75. 
It is considered that this represents the minimum worth- 
while level of operation. 


United States Views on Financial Support 


10. On the question of allocation of financial contribu- 
tions to support any operating budget which might be 
agreed upon, the Working Group recognized that a basic 
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principle underlying the suggestion for an Asian nuclear 
center as advanced by the United States was financial 
support by the other participating countries. 


Asian Views on Costs in Initial Years 


11. It was pointed out that certain Asian delegations 
thought that during the three years estimated for erecting 
the physical facilities of a possible center, the costs for 
those nations should not be more onerous than their 
present and projected expenditures for training in nuclear 
sciences in that period of time. In consequence, such 
Asian nations participating in the center should pay for 
such training out of their own resources, and such pay- 
ments would constitute their only contribution to the 
center during the three-year construction period. It was 
recognized, however, that all nations participating in the 
center would, from the outset, pledge financial support to 
the center according to their means and on such scale 
as might be determined. The Working Group also dis- 
cussed the question of contributions in the form of person- 
nel and equipment as well as money. 


Delegations Favoring a Center 

12. In agreeing upon the foregoing general objectives 
and the means of their possible application, it was ap- 
parent that, in a general sense, the Asian delegations 
here listed favored the establishment of an atomic energy 
research and training center under Colombo Plan auspices 
and supported the offer of the United States to con- 
tribute approximately 20 million dollars for the erection 
of such a nuclear center with its facilities and equipment 
at Manila. These delegations were: Burma, Cambodia, 
Ceylon, Japan, Laos, Pakistan,‘ the Philippines, Thailand, 
and Viet-Nam. However, the degree to which these Asian 
delegations could at this time indicate governmental 
support to such a center whether in terms of equipment, 
technical personnel, or budgetary contributions varied 
widely. In consequence, at this stage, the Working Group 
did not feel itself able to reach a conclusion as to the 
extent of such contributions. 


Views of Other Delegations 

13. India indicated its desire to cooperate in furthering 
the peaceful utilization of atomic energy in Asia. It 
felt that, at this stage, this end could best be attained by 
expanding and strengthening national programs and by 
fully utilizing the facilities made available internationally 
within those programs as well as those of the Interna- 
tional Atomic Energy Agency. Because of its heavy 
international and national commitments, the Govern- 
ment of India regretted that it could not at this stage 
participate in the proposed center either financially or 
in terms of personnel. If, however, other Asian countries 
wished to form a center, the Indian Government could 
cooperate by making training facilities available, subject 
to mutual agreement and the prior needs of its own 
national program. 

The Indian Delegation considered the title “Asian Re- 





‘The Pakistan Delegation, however, favored decentrali- 
zation of some of the activities of the center as a means 
of effective supplementation of the national programs. 
[Footnote in original.] 
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gional Nuclear Center” misleading. The Statute of the 
International Atomic Energy Agency recognized three 
distinct regions in Asia and no single center could satis- 
factorily serve all of them. The title also took no account 
of the facilities in Asia which governments were pre- 
pared to make internationally available. The Indian 
Delegation would be obliged to dissent from any wording 
which implied that the proposed center would be the 
sole or even the primary channel of international assist- 
ance to Asia in the nuclear field. 

14. The Indonesian Delegate, while agreeing in the gen- 
eral objectives of furthering the peaceful uses of atomic 
energy in Asia, expressed his doubts and hesitations as 
to the participation by his Government at this stage, either 
financially or in terms of personnel. 

He doubted whether the present phase of nuclear re- 
search in the Asian countries will enable them to benefit 
fully and effectively from the proposed Center. © 

15. Four delegations from countries outside the area, 
while indicating their wholehearted support for the gen- 
eral objectives of furthering the peaceful uses of atomic 
energy in Asia, emphasized the need to consider whether 
a multilaterally financed and administered center was the 
best method of achieving these purposes at this stage. 
These delegations, supported by Indonesia, asked in par- 
ticular whether it would represent a sufficiently high 
priority use of the limited local and external resources 
available. Several delegations pointed out that their 
present commitments, including those to the Colombo Plan, 
precluded additional large budgetary outlays for a center, 
while at the same time, their requirements in terms of 
scientific personnel made it doubtful whether they could 
support a center by staffing it even in part from their own 
scientific resources. These delegations generally felt, 
however, that a fruitful field of endeavor could be culti- 
vated by laying immediate stress on training scientific and 
technical personnel from the Asian countries so that 
at some future date these countries would be in a position 
most efficiently to utilize the benefits of nuclear research 
in the various fields of greatest interest to the South and 
Southeast Asian countries. These delegations indicated 
that there should be greater recourse to existing research 
facilities. 

16. Certain delegations likewise suggested that even 
though an atomic energy research and training center 
might not be established, consideration should be given 
to the creation of a scientific institute for the area which 
would advance the general caliber of research and train- 
ing in the physical sciences in anticipation of the eventual 
establishment of one or more nuclear research facilities. 

17. Among other considerations, the Working Group 
likewise entertained the suggestion of the Philippine Dele- 
gation that the interests of the Colombo Plan countries 
in furthering the peaceful uses of atomic energy in Asia 
would be well served if the Consultative Committee were 
to establish a sub-agency or sub-committee dealing specifi- 
cally with problems of atomic energy and, if a nuclear 
center were established, providing a link between that 
body and the Consultative Committee. 


Views of the United States 


18. The Delegation of the United States maintained its 
original position indicating its readiness to provide ap- 
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proximately 20 million dollars for the establishment of a 
regional research and training center and for a contribu. 
tion to the initial operating expenses of the institution, 
but reaffirmed at the same time its adherence to the prin- 
ciple that any center so established must enlist not only 
the interest of the Asian nations concerned but also 
budgetary support within their means. 


Hil. Conclusions 


Area of Agreement 

1. The Working Group, in consequence, achieved a clari- 
fication as to the viewpoints of the various delegations, 
It was clear that a majority favored an atomic energy 
research and training center to be provided by the United 
States at Manila; but there was no “fiscal majority” 
which would support the budget for such a center. Despite 
this divergence of views, the Working Group did, however, 
give consideration to the proposals of the United States 
for the type of organization which might be set up if these 
major problems could be reconciled and specific sugges- 
tions were offered on certain aspects of the United States 
proposals. 


Resolution 

2. The Working Group feels that its deliberations were 
carried out in that spirit of comprehension and harmony 
which is in the best tradition of the Colombo Plan. It 
is in this same spirit that the members of the Working 
Group submit to their Governments the following resolu- 
tion: 

The Working Group of the Colombo Plan Consultative 
Committee, having considered various means to acceler- 
ate and enlarge the contribution of atomic energy to 
peace, and to the health and prosperity of the people of 
South and Southeast Asia, recognizes 


the need for providing the Asian members of the 
Colombo Plan with facilities and services either within, 
supplementary to, or beyond the scope and resources of 
individual atomic energy programs of the nations of the 
region ; 

the need to assist those nations in applying atomic 





energy tools and techniques to the solution of important | 


practical problems ; 


the need to contribute toward the scientific and tech- | 


nological advancement of the region; 
the need to foster cooperation among the participating 
nations ; and 


having studied the feasibility of an international atomic 
energy research and training center for scientists, en- 
gineers, and technicians from the Asian nations; the 
wider use of existing facilities, and the advancement of 
training in the sciences utilizing nuclear research; 

CoMMEND to their respective Governments the Report 
of the Working Group for constructive study; 

Suecest that Governments provide the United States 
Goverument with their comments on this Report by Oc- 
tober 1, 1957; and 

RECOMMEND to their respective Governments the taking 
of such measures as may be collectively or severally pos- 
sible to further the peaceful use and development of 
atomic energy in Asia. 
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United States Recognizes 
Military Council of Haiti 
Press release 439 dated July 30 


The United States Government on July 30 
recognized as the Government of Haiti the Mili- 
tary Council established on June 14, 1957. 


Letters of Credence 


Jordan 


The newly appointed Ambassador of the Hashe- 
mite Kingdom of Jordan, Yousef Haikal, pre- 
sented his credentials to President Eisenhower on 
August 2. For texts of the Ambassador’s remarks 
and the President’s reply, see Department of State 
press release 443. 


Loan to Iran for Purchase 
of Diesel Locomotives 


The Export-Import Bank of Washington an- 
nounced on July 21 the authorization of a $10- 
million credit to assist in financing the purchase in 
the United States of 50 diesel electric locomotives 
by the Government of Iran. This credit comes 
under a $53-million line of credit authorized to the 
Iranian Government in 1954 for economic de- 
velopment, using equipment and services acquired 
in the United States. The loan will be repayable 
in 14 equal semiannual installments beginning 
in November 1960. 

A credit of $14 million under this line was 
authorized in 1955 for the purchase of 70 diesel 
electric locomotives and related equipment. A 
second credit of $5 million was authorized in 1956 
for development of a highway maintenance pro- 
gram. This third credit of $10 million for 50 
additional diesels and spare parts leaves a balance 
of $24 million available under the line. 

The Iranian State Railways is rapidly develop- 
ing at the present time. ‘Two new lines have been 
opened this year, and two other lines are now under 
construction. The Iranian railways therefore 
have considerably more miles of track than in 
1955 when Eximbank extended its first credit for 
locomotives. Since 1952 freight and passenger 
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traffic handled by the Iranian State Railways has 
increased substantially. Further increases are 
anticipated. 


Afghanistan Reclamation Project _— 
Expected To Produce Added Income 


The International Cooperation Administration 
on July 25 released a report which estimated 
added income resulting from Afghanistan’s Hel- 
mand Valley reclamation project will reach $24 
million annually within 6 to 8 years under a pro- 
posed modification of the project plans. 

The report was prepared by Tudor Engineering 
Company of San Francisco and Washington, 
which sent a group of American experts to Af- 
ghanistan in the summer of 1956 to survey the 
project and suggest ways to help the Afghans 
realize the fullest possible benefits from the under- 
taking in the earliest possible time. As part of 
U.S. economic assistance to Afghanistan, ICA fi- 
nanced the survey mission, which was headed by 
former Governor Leonard B. Jordan of Idaho. 

The $24 million in added annual income fore- 
seen within the next 6 to 8 years takes into ac- 
count $10 million in increased annual income 
which the report said already has been realized 
by Afghanistan since work was started on the 
project in 1946. 

The project is using the waters of the Helmand 
River to irrigate lands some of which have not 
been extensively cultivated in more than 2,000 
years. It also includes industry, power, and trans- 
portation features. So important is the project 
to Afghanistan that the country has established 
the Helmand Valley Authority to administer the 
development for resettlement of thousands of Af- 
ghan farmers. The work has been carried out 
under contract between the Afghan Government 
and Morrison Knudsen Afghanistan, a subsidiary 
of the American engineering firm of Morrison 
Knudsen, Inc., which made the original surveys 
in 1946. 

Work done to date represents a cost equal to 
$95 million in all currencies. The contracts with 
MKA have been financed in part by $39,500,000 
in loans from the U.S. Export-Import Bank. 

The Tudor report recommended that the re- 
maining work on the project be carried out in 
two phases. It estimated phase I would add 
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121,000 acres of cultivable land to the 194,000 al- 
ready opened to settlers and that phase II proj- 
ects, which would be started upon completion of 
phase I within the next 6 to 8 years, would make 
available an additional 224,000 acres of cultivable 
land. Thus the total acreage benefited will ap- 
proach 540,000. 


IFC and World Bank Issue 
Year-End Financial Statements 





INTERNATIONALTFINANCE CORPORATION 





The International Finance Corporation on July 
29, in its first year-end financial statement, re- 
ported a net income of $1,643,000. The statement 
covers the period from July 24, 1956, when the 
Corporation began its operations, to June 30, 1957, 
the end of the fiscal year. Gross income amounted 
to $2,408,000, from which were deducted adminis- 
trative expenses of $765,000, including organiza- 
tion expenses incurred prior to formation of the 
Corporation. All income for the period came from 
the Corporation’s investment of its capital in U.S. 
Government obligations. These obligations were 
carzied on the balance sheet at $92,429,000. 

At June 30, 1957, the Corporation had entered 
into a commitment for a $2 million investment in 
Siemens do Brasil Companhia de Electricidade for 
expansion of manufacturing operations, subject 
to the completion of necessary legal formalities 
and satisfaction of other conditions. The invest- 
ment is to be represented by 6 percent notes ma- 
turing in 15 years, with amortization to begin at 
the end of the 11th year. In addition, the Cor- 
poration is to receive a 15-year option on shares 
of the company. 

Membership in the Corporation numbered 49 
countries on June 30, 1957, and capital subscrip- 
tions aggregated $91,892,000. All subscribed 
capital had been paid into the Corporation by the 
member countries, except for the subscription of 
the Government of Egypt, amounting to $590,000, 
which has been past due since August 23, 1956. 
As required by the articles of agreement of the 
Corporation, all payments on account of sub- 
scribed capital have been made in U.S. dollars or 
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WORLD BANK 

The International Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development on July 30 reported a net income of 
$36 million for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1957, 
compared with $29 million for the preceding fiscal 
year. This income was placed in the supple- 
mental reserve against losses on loans and guaran- 
ties; this reserve was $195 million on June 30. 
Loan commissions amounted to $17 million and 
were credited to the bank’s special reserve, increas- 
ing that reserve to $94 million. Total reserves at 
the end of the fiscal year were $289 million. 

Gross income, exclusive of loan commissions, 
was $74 million, compared with $64 million in the 
preceding year. Expenses totaled $38 million and 
included $29 million for interest on the bank’s 
bonds. 

As of June 30, 1957, the bank changed its method 
of accounting for bond discount, commission, and 
other bond issue costs. Previously these costs 
were charged against income as incurred; under 
the new procedure they are amortized over the 
life of the respective bond issues. The figures 
given for net income and supplemental reserve 
have been calculated on the new basis; under the 
method formerly used, net income would have 
been $33 million and the supplemental reserve 
$184 million. 

The bank made 20 loans in 15 countries totaling 
the equivalent of $388 million during the year, 
bringing gross total loan commitments at June 
30 to $3,108 million. These loans were made in 
Australia (2 loans), Austria (2 loans), Chile, 
Costa Rica, Ethiopia, India (3 loans), Iran, Italy, 
Japan (2 loans), Netherlands, Nicaragua, Peru, 
Ruanda-Urundi, Thailand, and Uruguay. Dis- 
bursements were $332 million, compared with $284 
million during the preceding year. Cumulative 
disbursements to June 30 amounted to $2,296 
million. 

During the year the bank sold or agreed to 
sell $57 million principal amount of loans without 
its guaranty. On June 30 the total sale of loans 
amounted to $333 million, of which $264 million 
was without the bank’s guaranty. 

Principal repayments received by the bank 
amounted to $26 million. Total principal repay- 
ments to the bank, including prepayments, were 
$191 million on June 30. In addition, a total of 
$122 million of borrowers’ obligations, which had 
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been sold by the bank, had been paid on or before 
maturity. 

On June 30 the funded debt of the bank was 
$1,033 million, showing a net increase of $183 mil- 
lion during the year. The bank’s borrowing op- 
erations consisted of three U.S. dollar bond issues 
totaling $275 million and a loan of Sw fr 200 mil- 
lion (U.S. $46 million) from the Swiss Govern- 
ment. On two of the issues (each of $100 mil- 
lion) the bank permitted purchasers to delay pay- 
ment and receipt of the bonds to the extent of $47 


million, of which $3 million was delivered during 
the year. A total of $44 million of these bonds 
remain to be delivered at later dates. The bank 
retired at maturity and through purchase and 
sinking fund operations a total of $94 million. 
Argentina and Viet-Nam became members of 
the bank during the year, bringing total member- 
ship to 60 countries. Also, Brazil, Dominican 
Republic, Ecuador, Israel, and Nicaragua in- 
creased their capital subscriptions so that total 
subscribed capital was $9,268 million on June 30. 
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Views of Department of State on House Resolution 8704 


Following are the texts of two statements by 
Deputy Under Secretary Murphy on House Reso- 
lution 8704 (the Kilday resolution) “to prohibit 
the delivery of members of the armed services of 
the United States to the jurisdiction of any foreign 
nation,” which were filed with the House Com- 
mittee on Armed Services by the Legal Adviser, 
Loftus Becker, on July 30. 


STATEMENT BY MR. MURPHY 


Press release 436 dated July 30 


In behalf of the Secrétary of State I welcome 
this opportunity to comment on H.R. 8704, a bill 
which is concerned with the manner in which the 
United States Government carries out its obli- 
gations under the NATO Status of Forces Treaty 
and other similar agreements. 

Before treating the substance of H.R. 8704 I 
would like to point out some basic facts about our 
Status of Forces Treaties and Agreements. We 
have been negotiating these agreements for a long 
time. During our recent negotiations we have 
found that our allies are becoming progressively 
less, not more, willing to grant us exclusive juris- 
diction over our forces. 
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In some countries we were not able to obtain 
as large a measure of jurisdiction as we sought 
because the countries concerned were not willing 
to grant it to us; however, such agreements as the 
NATO Status of Forces Agreement? and the Ad- 
ministrative Agreement with Japan ? have proved 
themselves in practice. On a world-wide basis, 
during the 314 years that our present agreements 
have been in force, there have been 38,314 cases in 
which our servicemen could have been tried in 
foreign courts and more than 65% of these cases 
have been waived to our jurisdiction. The 
strength of these agreements lies in their fairness 
in the division of jurisdiction between the “send- 
ing” and “receiving” states and in the fairness of 
the trials our servicemen receive in foreign courts. 

But statistics cannot give the whole picture. 
There is always the individual serviceman who is 
subject to foreign jurisdiction. The military de- 
partments can pay his attorney’s fees and court 
costs, they usually keep custody of him, and an 


‘Treaties and Other International Acts Series 2846. 

*For text of the Administrative Agreement, see BUL- 
LETIN of Mar. 10, 1952, p. 382; for text of protocol amend- 
ing article XVII of the Administrative Agreement, see 
ibid., Nov. 2, 1953, p. 595. 
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official United States observer attends his trial to 
report on its fairness. At the trial the serviceman 
has the protection of important legal safeguards 
that are written into the agreement. It should 
also be noted that sentences of foreign courts are 
frequent!y less severe for U.S. servicemen than 
sentences of U.S. courts-martial. Our servicemen 
are receiving fair trials in foreign courts. 

The Department of State believes that the best 
interests of the United States and the best interest 
of our servicemen serving abroad require that 
these treaties and agreements be upheld and car- 
ried out in good faith in cooperation with our 
Allies. 

H.R. 8704 provides that no member of our 
Armed Services may be turned over to a foreign 
jurisdiction for trial or prosecution notwithstand- 
ing the provision of any treaty or agreement to 
the contrary. Thus, on its face, this bill would 
indicate the intention of this government to nullify 
the provisions of treaties or agreements providing 
for trial by foreign courts of members of our 
Armed Services. Even though this government 
may have the power, as distinguished from the 
right, to abrogate its international undertakings, 
the United States does not have the power uni- 
laterally to abrogate the principle of international 
law, recently reaffirmed by the Supreme Court 
in the Girard case,’ to the effect that a territorial 
sovereign has plenary jurisdiction over any and 
all criminal offenses committed within its borders, 
whether or not those charged with such offenses 
are members of the Armed Forces of a friendly 
nation. In the light of this, H.R. 8704 indicates 
an intention that this government openly violate 
a recognized principle of international law. The 
implications of taking any such position are very 
grave indeed. They extend far beyond the ques- 
tion of jurisdiction over criminal offenses com- 
mitted by members of our Armed Forces abroad. 
The taking of such a position by the United States 
would seriously weaken our world-wide attempt 

to induce other nations to conduct themselves in 
accordance with recognized principles of inter- 
national law. 
The sweeping language of the proposal is sub- 
ject to a proviso that where the agreement with 
the foreign nation gives one state or the other 


*For text of the Supreme Court’s opinion, see ibid., 
July 29, 1957, p. 196. 
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primary jurisdiction and the Secretary of the 
Military Department of the United States Gov. 
ernment to which the serviceman belongs deter- 
mines and certifies that the foreign nation has 
primary jurisdiction, the serviceman may be de- 
livered to the jurisdiction of such foreign nation: 
If the Secretary determines and certifies that such 
foreign nation does not have primary jurisdiction, 
the member of the services shall not be turned over 
to the foreign nation. 

H.R. 8704 would thus permit United States 
servicemen to be turned over to foreign jurisdic- 
tion only in cases where the other state has the 
primary jurisdiction; it makes no provision for 
cases in which there is a question as to which state 
shall exercise jurisdiction. This is contrary to the 
NATO Agreement, for example, which provides 
(Article 16) that if there is disagreement, it will 
be decided by negotiation between the countries 
concerned and differences which cannot be settled 
by this direct negotiation are to be referred to the 
North Atlantic Council. H.R. 8704 would pro- 
hibit the United States from settling disputes in 
this manner. 

Our agreement with Japan similarly relies on 
direct negotiations between governments and does 
not allow unilateral determination by either 
party. 

This bill would also make’it impossible for the 
United States to waive jurisdiction in any case 
in which it had the primary right of jurisdiction. 
This aspect of the bill would cause violation of our 
obligations under Article VII, Paragraph (3) (c) 
of the NATO Status of Forces Treaty and Article 
XVII, Paragraph (3) (c) of the Administrative 
Agreement with Japan which obligates all parties 
to the Treaty to give sympathetic consideration 
to requests from other states for waiver of juris- 
diction in cases the other states consider to be of 
particular importance. 

If the United States were to violate its treaties 
and agreements as I have outlined above, it would, 
of course, fundamentally alter the steadfast policy 
of this government to abide by the undertakings 
which we have solemnly made. 

But I would also point out other grave effects 
which this course of action might bring about. As 
a practical matter it would be easy for foreign 
governments simply to refuse to relinquish cus- 
tody to our authorities of apprehended U.S. serv- 
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icemen and to make their own unilateral determi- 
nation whether or not they have the primary right 
of jurisdiction. In view of the fact that the for- 
eign authorities apprehend the offenders in a large 
percentage of cases, we would be in a very vulnera- 


ble position. 
On the subject of our refusal to waive our pri- 


mary right of jurisdiction, I shall point out that 
the waiver provisions of the NATO Status of 
Forces Agreement have operated distinctly to the 
advantage of the U.S. and adoption of the policy 
proposed by this bill might well jeopardize this 
favorable situation. Under the waiver provisions 
of our agreements which this bill suggests the 
U.S. ignore, our NATO allies have granted us 
waivers of jurisdiction over U.S. servicemen in 
1954 cases (62 percent of all the cases subject to 
their jurisdiction) during the six months ending 
May 31, 1957; during the same period, in Japan, 
where we have similar jurisdiction provisions, the 
U.S. obtained waivers in 1933 cases (97 percent 
of all the cases subject to Japanese jurisdiction). 
In view of this outstanding cooperation it would 
appear unwise to alter the present arrangement 
by ignoring our treaty obligation since such action 
might result in our Allies taking similar action 
and refusing to grant us any waivers in the large 
number of cases in which, in fact, they have the 
primary right of jurisdiction. 

But the greater danger is that our Allies might 
consider our actions pursuant to H.R. 8704 as 
in direct violation of our treaties and agreements 
and consider themselves no longer bound by their 
provisions. In that case not only would the 
foreign government have full jurisdiction over 
our servicemen for all offenses, but we would 
not have the benefit of any of the other provisions 
of our agreements which provide for special priv- 
ileges with respect to such matters as drivers 
licenses, exemption from taxation, postal services, 
procurement of supplies, visas, and the adjudica- 
tion of civil claims against our forces. 

H. R. 8704 may have been prompted to some 
extent by a fear that the U.S. might waive its 
jurisdiction over servicemen when the alleged 
offense was committed in the performance of their 
duties. As the President recently stated, “It has 
been, is, and so far as I can foresee, it will continue 
to be our policy not to waive the primary right 
to try a case where the ‘performance of duty’ mat- 
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ter is clear. As a matter of fact no waiver of 
primary U.S. jurisdiction has ever been given 
where that matter was clear.” 

In conclusion, I would like to say that we have 
done, and will continue to do, our best to ensure 
that any member of our armed forces abroad who 
is charged with a criminal offense and is tried 
in a foreign court receives a fair trial. Thus far 
the record shows that we have been successful in 
this. I would also point out that the fact that 
there have been so few instances of difficulties 
with our agreements over the past few years in 
spite of the large number of cases handled amply 
testifies to the value and the efficacy of these agree- 
ments. 

The Department of State, therefore, urges that 
this bill not be favorably acted upon. Our pres- 
ent agreements, which are so favorable to the 
United States and our servicemen, should be faith- 
fully carried out, and the strong bonds between 
us and our Allies should be continued and 
strengthened through mutual respect and under- 


standing. 


SUPPLEMENTARY STATEMENT BY MR. MURPHY 


Press release 437 dated July 30 

I would like to begin by stating my apprecia- 
tion for the clear and comprehensive statement 
on the Status of Forces problems before the Com- 
mittee which your distinguished Chairman, Mr. 
Vinson, gave at the beginning of the hearing on 
Wednesday. I also appreciate the frank and 
straightforward discussion of the issues by Con- 
gressman Kilday and others. I shall endeavor 
to state the Department of State’s position in 
the same spirit of calm examination of the real 
issues before the Committee. 

I had prepared a statement which I planned to 
deliver on Wednesday but it was necessary for 
the hearing to adjourn before I could do this. 
With your permission, Mr. Chairman, I should 
like to place that statement in the record and ad- 
dress my remarks this morning to some particular 
aspects of H. R. 8704 which were mentioned in the 
hearings on Wednesday and which I believe would 
be of particular interest to the Committee. 

There would seem to be no doubt that the ob- 
jectives of both the legislative and executive 
branches of the Government are clear and that 
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whatever differences of opinion may exist relate 
to the means of achieving our objectives. The ac- 
tual area of disagreement is small. 

According to Mr. Kilday’s initial and able 
statement this bill is not designed to change our 
Status of Forces treaties or agreements. All that 
H.R. 8704 is designed to do, if I understand Mr. 
Kilday correctly is to implement the jurisdictional 
provisions of our agreements internally so far 
as the United States Government is concerned. 
He proposes that the decision whether or not a 
U.S. serviceman is turned over to foreign courts 
for trial be made entirely on grounds of “military 
justice” to ensure the maintenance of morale and 
the good order and discipline of our forces. He 
would, therefore, eliminate the Department of 
State from playing any part in decisions concern- 
ing jurisdiction over U.S. servicemen in foreign 
countries. 

The fact is that the great majority of cases are 
handled very ably by the military departments 
without our assistance. However, in the exercise 
of our traditional responsibilities, we do become 
involved whenever U.S. action in these cases con- 
flicts with the view of the foreign state. As a 
matter of fact, H.R. 8704 would violate a basic 
principle of international law as well as the terms 
of our international undertakings. 

Even though this government may have the 
power, as distinguished from the right, to abro- 
gate its international undertakings, the United 
States does not have the power unilaterally to 
abrogate the principle of international law, re- 
cently reaffirmed by the Supreme Court in the 
Girard case, to the effect that a territorial sov- 
ereign has plenary jurisdiction over any and all 
criminal offenses committed within its borders, 
whether or not those charged with such offenses 
are members of the armed forces of a friendly 
nation. In the light of this, H.R. 8704 indicates 
an intention that this government openly violate 
a recognized principle of international law. The 
implications of taking any such position are very 
grave indeed. They extend far beyond the ques- 
tion of jurisdiction over criminal offenses com- 
mitted by members of our Armed Forces abroad. 
The taking of such a position by the United States 
would weaken our efforts to induce other nations 
to conduct themselves in accordance with rec- 
ognized principles of international law. 

H.R. 8704 provides that no member of our 
Armed Services may be turned over to foreign 
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jurisdiction for trial or prosecution notwithstand- 
ing the provision of any treaty or agreement to 
the contrary. Thus, on its face, this bill would 
indicate the intention of this government to nul- 
lify the provisions of treaties or agreements pro- 
viding for trial by foreign courts of members of 
our Armed Services. 

This bill would also make it impossible for the 
United States to waive jurisdiction in any case 
in which it had the primary right of jurisdiction. 
This aspect of the bill would cause us to violate 
our obligations under Article VII, paragraph 3 
(c) of the NATO Status of Forces Treaty and 
Article XVII paragraph 3 (c) of the Adminis- 
trative Agreement with Japan to give sympa- 
thetic consideration to requests from other states 
for waivers of our primary jurisdiction in cases 
the other states consider to be of particular im- 
portance. As the Supreme Court correctly 
pointed out in the Girard case, Japan’s cession to 
the United States of jurisdiction to try American 
military personnel was made on that condition, 
i. e., that we would give sympathetic considera- 
tion to requests for waiver. The same situation 
exists in NATO and other Status of Forces Agree- 
ments. We cannot repudiate our obligations and 
expect the other countries to carry out theirs. 

The waiver provision in our agreements is ad- 
vantageous to our servicemen. If the procedure 
suggested by the present bill’is enforced by the 
United States, inevitably the other governments 
with whom we have these agreements will enforce 
procedures to exercise their jurisdiction in the 
thousands of cases where they now waive it. I 
am sure this is not a result the Congress would 
desire. As stated earlier, during the 314 years 
that our present agreements have been in force 
throughout the world there have been 38,314 cases 
in which our servicemen could have been tried in 
foreign courts. Under the present waiver pro- 
vision, 65% of these cases have been waived by 
the foreign governments to American jurisdic- 
tion. I would also point to the fact that there 
have been so very few instances of difficulties with 
our agreements over the past few years in spite 
of the large number of cases handled. The rec- 
ord amply testifies to the value and efficacy of 
these agreements. 

Even if the committee were prepared to accept 
the stated objectives of H.R. 8704, it should not 
adopt that measure for the following reasons: 
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First: According to the proponents of this legis- 
lation, it is desired that fewer American service- 
| men abroad be tried in foreign courts. The ef- 
| fect of this bill would be precisely the opposite, 

because it would lead foreign nations to refuse 
| to waive jurisdiction in those cases where they 
have primary jurisdiction under our agreements— 
and they have waived this jurisdiction to us in 
a large majority of cases subject to their juris- 
diction. 

Second: This effect would be magnified if the 
foreign nations regarded our failure to abide by 
our agreement as a repudiation of the criminal 
jurisdiction provisions of the Status of Forces 
Treaty and similar agreements. In such an even- 
tuality, the foreign state would be fully entitled 
under international law to try in their own courts 
all criminal offenses committed by the members 
| of our armed forces within their territorial lim- 
its and we would have no legal right to prevent 
| them from so doing. 
| Third: We would be unable to prevent this, 
because the plenary jurisdiction of a foreign state 
in such cases, in the absence of agreement, accords 
with a basic principle of international law, rec- 
ognized and enforced by our own courts. The 
United States cannot unilaterally change that 
principle and if it nevertheless insists upon act- 
ing in open defiance of it the consequences may 
be serious indeed. 

Fourth: We sincerely believe that the inevitable 
result would be to weaken seriously the defense 
of the United States and of the free world, as 











well as to strip from the members of our Armed 
Forces the valuable rights and privileges which 
they now enjoy by virtue of these agreements— 
and which they would not otherwise have. 


Mr. Chairman, the Department of State, there- 
fore, urges, with the greatest respect for the dis- 
tinguished author of H.R. 8704 whose high 
motives we understand, that the Committee not 
act favorably upon this bill. Our present agree- 
ments, which are so advantageous to the United 
States and to our servicemen, should be faith- 
fully carried out and the strong bonds between 
us and our Allies should be continued and strength- 
ened through mutual respect and understanding. 
In that respect we are entirely in accord with the 
views of the President, which have earlier been 
called to your attention. 
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Proposed Import Excise Taxes 
on Lead and Zinc 


Statement by Willis C. Armstrong } 


The representative of the Department of the In- 
terior has discussed the provisions of H.R. 8257, 
and I am here to represent the Department of 
State in the support of this bill. I shall particu- 
larly address my remarks to the relationship of 
the proposed action to our commitments under the 
trade agreements program. 

The executive branch of the Government has 
determined that persistent difficulties in the lead 
and zinc mining industry require action to restrain 
imports. There is evidence that imports are con- 
tributing to serious injury of the industry. Meas- 
ures which have been taken in recent years have 
been effective in assisting the industry, but they 
are not susceptible to continuation indefinitely. 
It has therefore been decided that certain other 
specific measures are required. The import taxes 
proposed in H.R. 8257 are higher than the Presi- 
dent has authority to proclaim under the existing 
Trade Agreements Act. Because of this and the 
need for longer-range measures, the administra- 
tion is proposing legislation instead of executive 
action through the escape-clause procedure. 

Such import excise taxes as are provided for in 
H.R. 8257 are treated in the Internal Revenue 
Code as customs duties. It is necessary, conse- 
quently, to consider them in the light of tariff 
concessions made by the United States in trade 
agreements. 

All of the lead and zine products under con- 
sideration are the subject of tariff concessions 
under the General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade; that is, the United States has granted at 
one time or another a concession under the Gen- 
eral Agreement on Tariffs and Trade on all but 
one of the zinc and lead products mentioned in 
H.R. 8257. Furthermore, a concession on the re- 
maining product, namely, suboxide of lead, is 
contained in our bilateral agreement with 
Switzerland. 


*Made before the House Ways and Means Committee 
on Aug. 1 in support of H.R. 8257 and other identical 
measures “to amend the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 
to impose import taxes on lead and zinc” (press release 
442). Mr. Armstrong was Acting Assistant Secretary for 
Economic Affairs. 
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The proposed excise taxes would affect imports 
of all forms of lead and zinc named in the bill. 
The value of these imports in 1956 totaled about 


$263 million. The major supplying countries are 
Canada, Mexico, Peru, and Australia. Other 
countries— Yugoslavia, Belgium, and the Union 
of South Africa—have smaller but substantial 
trade interests in the lead and zinc trade with the 
United States. With the exception of Mexico and 
Yugoslavia, with whom the United States has no 
trade agreements, all of these countries are con- 
tracting parties to the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade. 

There are agreed procedures whereby the 
United States could withdraw these concessions 
without contravening our commitments under in- 
ternational agreements. The United States can 
comply with these procedures if legislation is now 
enacted containing the proposals made by the ad- 
ministration and embodied in H.R. 8257. 

Article XXVIII of the general agreement pro- 
vides that a country may renegotiate a concession 
which it granted under the agreement by agreeing 
to grant new compensatory concessions or by 
agreeing to the compensatory withdrawal of con- 
cessions by the country or countries adversely 
affected. It is conceivable that negotiations under 
this procedure might not result in agreement. It 
is provided, therefore, that at certain times a coun- 
try may withdraw a concession unilaterally. 
Under such circumstances the country or countries 
with which the concession was negotiated, or which 
have a substantial interest in the trade, could with- 
draw equivalent concessions. 

It is thus possible for the United States, without 
any violation of its obligations under the general 
agreement, to increase its tariffs on lead and zinc. 
In negotiations with other countries we could 
grant compensatory concessions on other items or 
agree to certain compensatory withdrawals by 
other countries of concessions previously granted 
to the United States. If we were unable to reach 
agreement, we would nevertheless have fulfilled 
our obligation to enter into negotiations and would 
thereafter be free unilaterally to modify the tariff 
concession on lead and zinc. Compensatory with- 
drawals by other countries are limited by the gen- 

eral agreement to concessions substantially equiva- 
lent to the concessions which would be withdrawn 
in this instance by the United States. 

The United States and the countries with which 
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we would be negotiating would have to take a num- 
ber of factors into account in determining the ex- 
tent of compensatory concessions or withdrawals, 
Two of these factors, for example, would be the 
volume of trade affected by the new excise taxes 
on lead and zinc and the restrictive impact of the 
increase on that trade. 


The trade agreement with Switzerland is a bi- 
lateral trade agreement entirely separate from the 
general agreement. The Swiss agreement con- 
tains no provision for a unilateral withdrawal of 
tariff concessions comparable to article XXVIII 
of the general agreement. If H.R. 8257 is enacted, 
the United States would have an opportunity to 
negotiate with Switzerland for the appropriate 
modification of the agreement. 

Countries which supply lead and zinc to the 
United States have notified us of their serious con- 
cern over these proposals. We have explained to 
them the serious problems facing the United States 
lead and zinc mining industry and have pointed 
out that without a measure of this nature the bur- 
den of adjustment in the cutbacks in production 
would fall unduly upon the industry in the 
United States. 


Congressional Documents 
Relating to Foreign Policy 


85th Congress, ist Session 


Japanese Agricultural Workers. Report of Subcommittee 
No. 1 of the House Committee on the Judiciary pursuant 
to H. Res. 107, authorizing the Committee on the 
Judiciary to conduct studies and investigations relating 
to certain matters within its jurisdiction. H. Rept. 
780, July 10, 1957. 23 pp. 

Treaty of Friendship, Commerce, and Navigation Between 
the United States of America and the Republic of 
Korea. Report to accompany Exec. D, 85th Cong., 1st 
sess. §S. Exec. Rept. 5, July 10, 1957. 14 pp. 

Protocol Amending the International Sugar Agreement of 
1953. Report to accompany Exec. L, 85th Cong., 1st 
sess. S. Exec. Rept. 6, July 10, 1957. 2 pp. 

Convention for the Promotion of Inter-American Cultural 
Relations. Report to accompany Exec. C, 84th Cong., 
2d sess. S. Exec. Rept. 7, July 12,1957. 13 pp. 

Taxation Convention With Pakistan. Message from the 
President of the United States transmitting a conven- 
tion between the United States of America and Pakistan 
for the avoidance of double taxation and the prevention 
of fiscal evasion with respect to taxes on income, signed 
at Washington on July 1, 1957. S. Exec. N, July 12, 
1957. 12 pp. 

Favoring the Establishment of a Permanent United 
Nations Force Similar in Character to the United 
Nations Emergency Force in the Middle East. Report 
to accompany S. Res. 15. S. Rept. 618, July 16, 1957. 
2 pp. 
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INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS AND CONFERENCES 








The World Economic Situation: An American View 


Statement by Neil H. Jacoby 


U.S. Representative on the U.N. Economic and Social Council * 


May I begin by expressing my pleasure in being 
able to participate in the Council’s annual dis- 
cussion of the world economic situation. I keenly 
appreciate the difficulty and the importance of our 
task, because analysis of national economic per- 
formance and prospect is an activity in which I 
have had some experience as a member of Presi- 
dent Eisenhower’s Council of Economic Advisers. 
The task in which we are here engaged, that of 
appraising the economic prospect of the world, 
presents even more complex problems to challenge 
our minds. 

May I join in thanking the Secretary-General 
for his penetrating opening analysis of recent 
world economic developments. His _ presence 
among us and his participation in this discussion— 
together with that of the executive secretaries of 
the regional economic commissions—attest to the 
crucial importance attached to economic growth 
and improved levels of living by the United 
Nations. 

Our thanks are also due those members of the 
secretariat who assisted in the preparation of the 
reports upon which this review by the Council is 
based. In response to the desire of the Council 
that the World Economic Survey shall deal with 
long-term problems as well as current develop- 
ments, almost half of this year’s survey ? analyzes 
the experience of different countries with their 
balances of external payments during the postwar 
years. The discussion in the introductory chap- 


*Made at the 24th session of ECOSOC at Geneva on 
July 5 (U.S. delegation press release). 
* U.N. publication 1957.II.C.1 (U.N. doc. E/2982). 
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ter of factors that contribute to internal and ex- 
ternal imbalance and the problems of promoting 
sustained economic growth provides a stimulating 
background for our review. Most of what I have 
to say is, I believe, directly related to the issues 
raised by this chapter. 


Postwar Economic Growth in Perspective 


The several parts of our world become increas- 
ingly interdependent. The economic health of 
each country must be the concern of all countries. 
As President Eisenhower stated in his second 
inaugural address earlier this year, “No people can 
live to itself alone.” Along what kind of eco- 
nomic path have we been traveling? What are 
the large economic issues of mutual concern which 
confront our countries as we look forward into 
the future? 

The economic problems which today confront 
the members of the United Nations are no longer 
those arising from the destruction and disloca- 
tions caused by the Second World War. The 
transition from reconstruction to new economic 
growth had, in general, been completed by 1950. 
Even before that year the surpassing of prewar 
standards of production and consumption had be- 
come the goal of most countries. 

When the war ended, many countries were 
deeply concerned as to how the productive facili- 
ties created to sustain an enormous wartime effort 
could be harnessed to peacetime uses. The cruel 
experiences of the 1930’s gave rise to fears of 
deflation and unemployment. Happily, these 
fears proved to be unfounded. Enormous de- 
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mands emerged for goods and services which have, 
from time to time, created inflationary pressures 
in many countries. The persistent economic prob- 
lem of the postwar years has been to expand pro- 
ductive facilities rather than to utilize idle pro- 
duction capacity. 

The decade following the war has been a period 
of unprecedented economic accomplishment for 
large areas of the world. Year after year the 
industrialized countries have set new production 
records. While complex and difficult problems 
continue to face the underdeveloped countries, as 
a group substantial economic gains have also been 
made by them. Many have been laying the foun- 
dations for economic growth at an accelerating 
rate. The volume of world trade has reached 
new high levels. Notable progress has been made 
toward the reestablishment of a multilateral and 
less restrictive system of trade. Private inter- 
national investment is now expanding very rap- 
idly. The net direct investment of American 
businesses abroad during 1956 probably exceeded 
$2.5 billion—a new peak. 

Men of enterprise have found widening oppor- 
tunities both at home and abroad to contribute 
to the growth in production and to the improve- 
ment of living standards. All in all, substantial 
strides have been made toward the realization of 
peoples’ hopes for greater security from want and 
larger opportunities for personal fulfillment. We 
can derive genuine satisfaction from the fact that 
the world economy is stronger and better balanced 
than it was on the threshold of World War II. 


Military Expenditures and Inflationary Pressures 


The postwar economic growth of the world, 
which has been subject only to brief interrup- 
tions, has taken place during a period when most 
nations have had to shoulder extremely heavy 
burdens of national defense. The weight of these 
burdens has been enhanced by the fact that the 
physical requirements for military production are 
concentrated in those sectors of our economies 
where resources are already strained by the ex- 
pansion of civilian investment. Expenditures for 
national security form more than 60 percent of 
the outlays of the Federal Government of the 
United States. Manifestly, progress toward a 
limitation of armaments under adequate guar- 
anties would be a tremendous boon to all our 
peoples, easing inflationary pressures and releas- 
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ing resources for more rapid growth of our econo-: 


mies. This is one reason that has impelled Presi- 
dent Eisenhower consistently to strive for a real- 
istic international agreement on arms limitation. 
The current discussions in London afford us 
ground for hope that progress is being made to 
this end. 

In essence, the current world economic situation 
reflects the insistent and conflicting demands on 
limited available resources created by the require- 


ments of defense, on the one hand, and the demands 


of the civilian economies, on the other. With 
people everywhere dissatisfied with their stand- 
ard of living and eager to improve it; with the 
enormous investment required to bring about the 
radical transformation of productive techniques 
that is taking place in many branches of industry ; 
with the drive to expand power, transport, and 
communications facilities both in industrialized 
and undeveloped countries; and with the expand- 
ing requirements for housing and social services 
growing out of increased populations and the de- 
sire for higher standards of health and comfort— 
aggregate demand in many countries has risen 
faster than production. While the rate of saving 
in most countries in the postwar period has ex- 
ceeded previous records, the supply of saving has 
been unable to keep up with the rising demands for 
investment. 

The inflationary pressures’that are current in 
the world today arise, of course, from conditions 
far different from those that confronted our coun- 
tries during the war or during the postwar recon- 
struction period. Yet the essential cause of in- 
flation is the same—excessive aggregate demand 
for the final products of our economies. The gen- 
eral rise in prices that is the result of such excessive 
demand produces many evil consequences. 

Inflation creates the very economic imbalances 
that the World Economic Survey properly warns 
us toavoid. For inflation brings with it not only 
inefficiency in the management of resources and 
distortions in the patterns of their use. It inflicts 
grave social injustice, doing greatest harm to those 
least able to protect themselves. It erodes confi- 
dence in the value of money, and weakens one of 
the mainsprings of economic progress—the incen- 
tive tosave. The risk today in many countries is 
not inflation of the runaway variety. It is the 
danger of a persistent, “creeping” rise in prices 
and costs, which will insidiously undermine the 
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purchasing power of money and destroy the future 
personal security of people. 

A stable price level is not, of course, a sufficient 
objective of economic policy. We should seek, in 
conjunction, a high level of employment and eco- 
nomic development. We must recognize that 
stable price levels contribute to the realization of 
our common goal in the United Nations—an ex- 
panding world economy of high employment and 
vigorous economic development. There has been 
a growing acceptance of the idea that high em- 
ployment can and must be harmonized with price 
stability. No one—and certainly not the Ameri- 
can people—will ever tolerate business stagnation 
and unemployment. I believe that all of us would 
agree, however, that increased welfare for all of 
our peoples cannot be attained if the need for 
protecting the integrity of our money is neglected 
or pushed aside. 

One of the most encouraging aspects of the 
battle for financial stability is that the dangers 
of inflation are now widely recognized. People 
everywhere are growing tired of a rising cost of 
living and of money with a shrinking buying 
power. Knowledge of economic movements and 
of their causes and consequences is spreading 
rapidly. Today great numbers of ordinary citi- 
zens understand that inflation can wipe out their 
personal security just as effectively as prolonged 
unemployment. They know that inflation reduces 
a country’s ability to sell in foreign markets and 
encourages excessive imports. They know that 
inflation has usually culminated in depression and 
unemployment. The importance of maintaining 
general price stability is now widely recognized as 
being coordinate in importance with the mainte- 
nance of employment. 


Counterinflationary Policies 


One of the outstanding lessons taught by the eco- 
nomic history of the past few years is that high 
employment and stable price levels are compatible 
goals of economic policy in free-market economies. 
Broadly speaking, high employment and reason- 
ably stable price levels did coexist in the United 
States during the 3 years 1953-55, and it is only 
during the past year and a half that general in- 
flationary pressure on the price level has become 
manifest. Of course, this reconciliation of steady 
economic growth with monetary stability is not 
an easy task. Its achievement calls for economic 
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statesmanship of a high order and unremitting 
vigilance by the financial officers of our govern- 
ments. It poses the primary economic challenge 
of our times. 

General monetary and credit restraints are, and 
must continue to be, the primary means of reduc- 
ing inflationary pressures. Fiscal policies which 
hold governmental expenditures to a minimum, 
keep tax revenues high, and generate budgetary 
surpluses can also make a vital contribution to 
stable price levels. But monetary and fiscal poli- 
cies, taken by themselves, will not suffice to deal 
with inflationary pressures which arise from pri- 
vate monopoly, from price-fixing and price-sup- 
porting activities, and from the internal immobil- 
ity of labor and capital. Everything that is done 
to ameliorate these conditions will help protect 
the purchasing power of money and avoid 
inflation. 

Reference is made in the World Economic Sur- 
vey to the emergence of cost inflation as a key 
element in current pressures on price levels. The 
survey contains the observation that monetary and 
credit restraints, taken by themselves, have not 
appeared to provide a remedy for this condition. 
The lesson to be learned from American expe- 
rience with cost inflation during the past year is 
not that monetary and fiscal restraints are inef- 
fective and should be abandoned. Rather, the les- 
son is that these measures need to be timely and 
decisive and that they should be supplemented by 
other measures which will make the economy more 
competitive and flexible in operation. If the 
monetary fiscal environment is noninflationary 
and markets are open and competitive, businesses 
and labor unions are unlikely to pursue policies 
which contribute to cost inflation. In the United 
States, the vigorous enforcement of antitrust 
legislation and the gradual withdrawal by gov- 
ernment from the supporting of agricultural 
prices at high and rigid levels illustrate lines of 
action that will fortify monetary and fiscal meas- 
ures in preventing inflation. 

Admittedly the problem of preventing inflation 
is especially difficult for those countries which 
must strive for economic development from a 
relatively low level of national income. Faced 
with relatively immobile resources and insufficient 
domestic capital formation to satisfy the demands 
for economic growth, underdeveloped countries 
often find themselves subject to internal inflation- 
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ary pressures and to balance-of-payments deficits 
in their relations with other countries. As the 
secretariat points out in its valuable study of the 
relationship between domestic policies and a coun- 
try’s balance-of-payments position, the emergence 
of such a situation is a warning that the pace of 
development is being forced too fast to be sus- 
tained in the long run. It also suggests that un- 
derdeveloped countries, no less than the more de- 
veloped countries, should do all they can to 
increase the internal mobility of resources and to 
invigorate competition in all markets as a means 
of eliminating “bottlenecks” and mitigating in- 
flationary pressures. 

There is no real dilemma involved in reconciling 
steady economic growth with internal and ex- 
ternal financial stability. The question confront- 
ing a developing country is not whether it shall 
choose between more rapid growth without finan- 
cial stability and less rapid growth with financial 
stability. The pace of a country’s growth is, in 
any case, limited by the real resources available 
to it. An inflationary policy does not increase 
these real resources. It can only encourage their 
misapplication and thereby impede rather than ac- 
celerate a country’s progress in the long run. 


Important Economic Events of the Past Year 


While the world economy expanded at a slower 
rate in 1956 than in 1955, total output soared to 
new all-time highs. The underdeveloped coun- 
tries fared somewhat less favorably than the in- 
dustrialized countries. Yet they made continued 
progress in developing basic facilities, in building 
new factories, and generally in laying the foun- 
dation for more rapid growth in the future. The 
international trade of the world set new records 
in 1956, increasing at a rate almost double that 
of industrial production. The international 
movement of private capital swelled to a new 
postwar volume. This continued expansion took 
place in the face of the most restrictive monetary 
policies our generation has known. 

The unexpected strain to which many countries, 
especially those of Western Europe, were sub- 
jected toward the end of 1956 as a result of the 
blocking of the Suez Canal and the accompanying 
political crisis was a severe test of their ability 
to withstand political and economic shocks. The 
crisis demonstrated the basic strength of the free 
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economies. There was no significant reduction 
in overall economic activity, although particular 
industries in a few countries were adversely af- 
fected. Despite increases in oil and freight rates, 
price rises on the whole were moderate. No major 
disruption of the mechanism of international 
payments occurred. No major industrial nation 
found it necessary, on this account, to restore the 
restrictions on trade which had been gradually 
relaxed during the last 10 years. 

An outstanding economic event since this Coun- 
cil last reviewed the world economic situation has 
been the proposed establishment of a European 
common market. The creation of a large con- 
tinental market in Europe promises to give a tre- 
mendous stimulus to efficient production and im- 
proved standards of living in that area. More- 
over, the common market can have major economic 
advantages from the point of view of third coun- 
tries. In its broad lines the treaty appears to pro- 
mote the principles of multilateral, mutually bene- 
ficial international trade. It seeks a high degree 
of competition and mobility of resources. It 
should contribute to the continuing movement 
toward increased world trade and convertibility 
of currencies. In sum, the common market can 
help bring about a lowering of trade barriers and 
a great expansion in international commerce— 
an expansion in which Western Europe, as one 
of the world’s great trading areas, has a major 
stake and one from which all trading areas can be 
expected to benefit. 

The United States also believes that the cause 
of international peace and security stands to gain 
from the achievement of prosperity and improved 
well-being in Western Europe. Therefore we 
believe the treaty and the results it envisages are, 
in a very real sense, in keeping with the objectives 
of the United Nations and of the Council. These 
are some of the important reasons why my Gov- 
ernment has welcomed the common market treaty. 

We in the United States have been studying 
the treaty’s provisions and endeavoring to ana- 
lyze some of its many ramifications in relation to 
international trade and trade policy. We believe 
that any development which is so far-reaching, 
and in many respects so novel, merits careful and 
thoughtful consideration. Certainly it can be ex- 
pected to have profound effects upon international 
trade in the long run. I shall not go into details 
regarding these possibilities, because the treaty 
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will be thoroughly reviewed within the framework 
of the GATT. As is the case with other coun- 
tries, we are naturally interested in the possible 
effects of the treaty on United States trade with 
the areas concerned. In the consideration of the 
treaty by the GATT, which is now under way, 
our objective is to assure that those interests as 
well as the interests of all trading nations are 
safeguarded and that the multilateral trading sys- 
tem is further strengthened as a result of the ini- 


| tiative which the common market members have 


taken. 

These hopeful developments in Western Europe 
during the past year stand in sharp contrast to 
events that have occurred in Eastern Europe. 
There we have seen how, under the Communist 
system, the aspirations of peoples for greater free- 
dom and improvement in their standards of living 
have been met with repressive actions which have 
shocked the entire free world. 


Recent Performance of the U.S. Economy 


The productive power of our free-market econ- 
omy is again being demonstrated in the United 
States. Gross national product in the first quar- 
ter of 1957 reached a seasonably adjusted annual 
rate of $427 billion—the highest in our history 
and an increase of $24 billion from the same pe- 
riod of 1956. In April 1957 total personal income 
reached an annual rate of $349 billion, an increase 
of 514 percent over the corresponding figure for 
the same month of 1956. While part of the gains 
in these monetary values reflect price increases, the 
growth in real output and real income has con- 
tinued. During 1956 civilian employment reached 
a record of 65 million workers. Unemployment 
averaged only 3.8 percent of the civilian work 
force, reflecting a condition of full employment 
in the practical sense. 

The increase in total national output has oc- 
curred in a year in which two important segments 


_ of the U.S. economy—automobile production and 
| residential building—experienced significant de- 


clines in activity. In recent times large changes 
have occurred in the flow of resources through the 
several sectors of our economy. At various times 
there have been shrinkages in Federal expendi- 
ture for defense, in consumer spending for dur- 
able goods, in agricultural incomes, in business 
investment, and in spending by State and local 
governments. But declines in particular sectors 
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have released resources that were utilized in other 
sectors, with an expansion rather than a decline 
in the aggregate volume of production. 

Adjustments are, of course, inescapable in an 
unregimented economy with dynamic wants, re- 
sources, and technologies. The fact that they can 
occur without precipitating a general depression 
is evidence of the strength and resilience of our 
free-market economy. The noteworthy fact is 
that the free economy of the United States has, 
under flexible fiscal and monetary policies, dem- 
onstrated its capacity to adjust production to 
changes in the pattern of demand without the 
application of direct economic controls by gov- 
ernment. Since the brief setback of 1953-54, the 
U.S. economy has continued to move steadily 
forward. 

The new high marks in the first quarter of 1957 
were reached after an economic expansion of about 
3 years’ duration—an expansion of proportions 
which, only a few years ago, would have been 
thought unrealizable. Unemployment fell to a 
minimum. New investment has been planned 
and made on a massive scale. The intensive utili- 
zation of our productive resources has created an 
environment conducive to the development of in- 
flationary pressures. 


Recent U.S. Economic Policies 

In this situation, the primary aim of our do- 
mestic economic policy has been to prevent infla- 
tion while accommodating orderly economic 
growth. To the extent that we succeed in holding 
real economic growth to the maximum sustainable 
rate, we shall help provide steadily growing mar- 
kets for the materials, products, and services of 
our trading partners in the world. The Govern- 
ment’s fiscal policy has been to keep tax rates high 
despite rising revenues in order to achieve a budg- 
etary surplus. At the same time our monetary 
authorities have severely limited the expansion of 
bank credit and the money supply. This “tight 
money policy” continues to be in effect. 

Countries which must struggle with problems of 
economic development in the face of extremely 
low productivity and a general scarcity of re- 
sources may wonder why, with all the resources 
available to it, money should be relatively scarce 
and interest rates should have risen in the United 
States. While the inflationary process is a com- 
plex one and current sources of inflationary pres- 
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sure differ from those of the early postwar years, 
the essence of the problem facing the American 
economy can be briefly stated. 

During 1956 gross private domestic investment 
in the U.S. totaled $67 billion, with business out- 
lays for plant and equipment alone increasing by 
20 percent over 1955. This type of expenditure 
is obviously important for maintaining and ex- 
panding our productive capacity, increasing pro- 
ductivity, utilizing new technological develop- 
ments, and providing the machines and the power 
for the one million new workers annually enter- 
ing our work force. Yet during 1956 the total 
of personal and corporate savings amounted to 
only about $45 billion. Additional bank credit 
has filled the gap. Even though savings were 
higher in 1956 than in 1955, their growth was not 
enough to keep pace with increasing investment 
demand. The United States, along with most of 
the rest of the world, has been suffering from a 
relative shortage of savings. The inescapable re- 
sult has been a sharp rise in interest rates charged 
for borrowed funds, as well as upward pressure 
on price levels. 

Since the funds to meet demands for investment 
must come either from savings or from the cre- 
ation of new money, borrowers tend to turn to 
commercial banks for money to obtain the re- 
sources they desire. To permit rapid expansion 
of the money supply through bank lending would, 
under existing full employment of our resources, 
simply mean intensified pressure on prices. It 
would not produce an increase in real national 
output. Resources made available to any one 
sector of the economy would have to be taken from 
other sectors, by a process of bidding up market 
prices. The economic law of supply and demand 
cannot be repealed, even in a country which 
possesses large resources. 

The problem of maintaining stability of the 
price level is currently a crucial one in the Ameri- 
can economy. We are making progress in solv- 
ing this problem, but we have not yet wholly suc- 
ceeded. Despite ample capacity in many indus- 
tries, including automobiles, textiles, and home 
construction ; despite a substantial surplus in the 
Federal budget; and despite a money market 
under tight restraint, some upward pressure on 
costs and prices currently exists. It will be our 
continued effort to reduce inflationary pressures 
further, for the American people do not accept a 
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“creeping” inflation of costs and prices as a toler- 
able condition. 

It is well known that my country subscribes to 
the broad principle of competition in open mar- 
kets as the best means of determining prices and 


allocating economic resources. The U.S. economy | 


today is as competitive as it ever has been. Yet, 
to achieve the goal of a stable price level, we shall 
continue to explore ways and means of increasing 
the flexibility of individual prices. Part of the 
cure for inflation is more competition. 


Future Prospects and Opportunities 

It is precisely because our economic problems 
are continually changing in a dynamic world that 
policies aimed at promoting stable growth must, as 
President Eisenhower pointed out in his January 
1957 Economic Report to the Congress,’ be flexible 
and ready to adjust to shifting circumstances. 
Within the last 3 years U.S. economic policy 
shifted from one of offsetting contractive forces 
and bringing about renewed expansion to one of 
restraining inflation. Our Government is pre- 
pared to alter its policy again should altered cir- 
cumstances require it. 

The World Economic Survey notes that the cur- 
rent expansion in industrial countries may be 
looked upon as the first peacetime expansion since 
World War II not fed by the pent-up demand of 
the immediate postwar period or by the pressure 
of military requirements. The period ahead 
therefore promises to mark an interesting phase 
in the world’s economic history. Our countries 
will undergo a test of their ability to sustain eco- 
nomic growth and stable price levels under what 
we are entitled to regard as “normal” conditions 
of demand. 

The future course of economic events is never a 
mere extension of the past. We know from ex- 
perience that the path of economic development 
is not free of dips and turns. 











While no one can | 


foresee precisely the nature of forthcoming events, | 


the present indications regarding the course of 
the American economy during the balance of this 
year are these: 

First, that capital expenditure by business will 
be higher in 1957 than in 1956; 

Second, that expenditures by our State and local 


* For excerpts, see BULLETIN of Feb. 11, 1957, p. 222. 
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governments will also increase, and that spending 
by the Federal government will at least remain 
at present levels; 

Third, that total expenditure for new construc- 


' tion will continue at a high rate; 


Fourth, that expenditures by consumers on 
goods and services will continue to expand ; 

Fifth, that our foreign trade and investment 
will remain high. 

There are, accordingly, adequate grounds for 
confidence that current U.S. economic expansion 
will continue through the balance of 1957. 

Mr. President, the world is faced today with 
new tests which will determine whether free so- 


cieties can be wise enough and disciplined enough 
to master their economic and financial destinies. 
Can we prove ourselves able to maintain economic 
growth, high levels of employment, and reason- 
able price stability, while maintaining the basic 
principles of individual liberty in a free society ? 
If so, we shall have unlocked the gates to a future 
of even greater promise. 

I believe we may gain confidence from reading 
the history of the period since World War II. 
Surely it shows that great works can be accom- 
plished when free nations apply themselves to 
their economic tasks with determination and 
understanding. 


Meeting Special Problems of European Migration 


SEVENTH SESSION OF EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE AND SIXTH SESSION OF COUNCIL 
OF INTERGOVERNMENTAL COMMITTEE FOR EUROPEAN MIGRATION 


by George L. Warren 


The Council of the Intergovernmental Com- 
mittee for European Migration (ICEM), organ- 
ized on the initiative of the United States Gov- 
ernment in 1951 to facilitate emigration from 
Europe, met in its sixth session at Geneva, 
Switzerland, between April 8 and 12, 1957. The 
Council meeting was preceded by the seventh ses- 
sion of the Executive Committee.* 

Preoccupied since early November 1956 with 
the movement of Hungarian refugees out of Aus- 
tria, ICEM faced new problems at the April 
session in organizing the movement of Hungarian 
refugees out of Yugoslavia, the onward move- 
ment out of Europe of refugees from Egypt, and 
the continuing high movement out of Hong Kong 
of European refugees who had secured exit per- 
mits from mainland China. These special prob- 


1For an announcement of the U.S. delegation and the 
agenda, see BULLETIN of Apr. 22, 1957, p. 656. For an 
article by Mr. Warren on the fifth session of the Coun- 
cil and the fifth and sixth (special) sessions of the 
Executive Committee, see ibid., May 6, 1957, p. 743. 
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lems were in addition to a continuing high rate 
of normal movement of indigenous migrants and 
refugees other than Hungarians out of Europe. 
The estimate of such movement, 108,030, made at 
the previous session was raised in April to 135,120. 

The movement of Hungarian refugees out of 
Europe during 1957 was estimated at a total of 
52,520—from Austria, 32,750; from Yugoslavia, 
4,470; and from other European countries of sec- 
ond asylum, 15,300. Refugees from Egypt had 
been arriving in Greece, Italy, and France since 
December 1956. They consisted of Jews en route 





© Mr. Warren, author of the above arti- 
cle, is Adviser on Refugees and Displaced 
Persons, Department of State. He served 
as acting U.S. representative at the seventh 
session of the ICEM Exccutive Committee 
and principal adviser to the U.S. delegation 
at the sixth session of the ICEM Council. 
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to Israel and Italian and Greek nationals and 
other Jews choosing to emigrate overseas. The 
total number of these refugees moving out of 
Europe between April 1 and December 31, 1957, 
was estimated at 17,100. 

From November 7, 1956, to March 31, 1957, 
128,457 Hungarian refugees were moved out of 
Austria. The total arrivals in Austria up to 
April 1, 1957, were 171,037. The larger receiving 
countries were Canada, 15,655; United States, 
30,873; France, 9,010; Germany, 11,586; Switzer- 
land, 10,474; and the United Kingdom, 20,515. 
Of the 128,457 moved, ICEM provided transpor- 
tation for 66,454 and organized the dispatch of 
an additional 51,582; 10,151 departed from Aus- 
tria under other arrangements. In general those 
Hungarian refugees who had been received in 
the European countries in November and Decem- 
ber 1956 had managed to adjust rather readily in 
their new countries of residence. A minor pro- 
portion desired further permanent resettlement 
overseas, chiefly for the purpose of joining rela- 
tives from whom they had become temporarily 
separated. 

Out of an estimated total for the year of 1,880 
European refugees emigrating overseas from 
Hong Kong, 847 had been assisted by ICEM 
by April 1, 1957. 


Need for Additional Financing 

Because of the foregoing developments, all 
indications were that ICEM’s operations in terms 
of persons moved and resettled out of Europe in 
1957 would well exceed those of any previous 
year of ICEM’s activities. In consequence the 
financial budget adopted tentatively by the Ex- 
ecutive Committee at a special session in January 
1957 in the amount of $52,102,825 was increased 
to $64,690,105. Of this total $2,786,003 was esti- 
mated for administration and $61,904,102 for 
operations, consisting chiefly of costs for trans- 
portation. 

To meet this budget the Council determined 
that an additional $2,300,000 would need to be se- 
cured from governments and other sources of in- 
come beyond all foreseeable resources for 1957 at 
the time of the sixth session. Considering the fact 
that many governments had already contributed 
generously to the extra costs of moving Hungar- 
ian refugees, the additional requirements pre- 
sented a subs: .ntial challenge to the member gov- 
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ernments of ICEM. Nonetheless a spirit of | 
confidence prevailed in the Council that the funds | 
could be raised. 

Notable among the special contributions an- 
nounced at the Council session for the movement 
of Hungarian refugees was the offer of the United 
States to contribute up to $2 million for the 
movement of Hungarian refugees from Yugo- 
slavia and up to $1 million for additional move- 
ments of Hungarian refugees from Europe , 
generally, beyond the United States regular con- 
tribution of $12.5 million for the normal opera- 
tions of the Committee in 1957. The Nether- 
lands Government also announced special | 
contributions of more than $1 million to be 
administered partly by ICEM and partly by 
the United Nations High Commissioner for 
Refugees. 


Growing Shortage of Ships 


Considerable attention was given during the 
session to the growing shortage of shipping avail- 
able for the transport of migrants on the Europe- 
to-Australia route. A number of the ships pre- 
viously chartered by ICEM had been transferred 
to other routes or had been scrapped because of 
age. New tonnage was not available in the ship- 
ping market. An important cost factor in the 
problem arises from the fact that the heavy out- 
ward movement to Australia, estimated at 52,650 
during 1957 under ICEM auspices, is not coun- 
terbalanced by a comparable return-passenger 
movement. The use of United States Military 
Sea Transport ships, which had just completed 





the movement of over 36,000 refugees to the 
United States under the Refugee Relief Act of | 
1953, for special trips to Australia was envisaged | 
in the immediate emergency, and such arrange- 
ments were about to be concluded. However, 
these ships would not provide a permanent solu- 
tion. ICEM was consequently exploring the pos- | 
sibility of increasing the airlift of migrants to 
Australia. 


The Director’s Report 


The Director reported that, since the previous 
session of the Executive Committee in January 
1957, eight projects for the resettlement of Euro- 
pean migrants on the land in Latin American 
countries had been presented to the United States 
Embassies in Buenos Aires, Rio de Janeiro, and 
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San José, Costa Rica, for consideration by the 
International Cooperation Administration with a 
view to United States financial participation. Two 
were presented by Argentina, five by Brazil, and 
one by Costa Rica. Six of the proposed projects 
involved the settlement of Italian migrants, and 
the remaining two involved emigrants from the 
Netherlands. Some 13 additional projects were 
under study and preparation. 

ICEM’s assistance in the movement of Hun- 
garian refugees from Austria to other European 
countries raised the question for the first time in 
the Council of the extent and desirability of 
ICEM participation in the intra-European move- 
ment of workers and refugees. The discussion on 
this point led to consideration of the effect which 
the European common market treaty would have 
on ICEM’s overseas movement activities. No 
definitive conclusions were reached other than that 
the ICEM administration should maintain close 
liaison with the administration of the common 
market as the latter develops. 

The Council adjourned its sixth session on 
April 12, 1957, and decided to reconvene on Octo- 
ber 7, 1957. All of the 27 member governments 
except Paraguay were represented at the session. 
Kurt Seidler, the representative of Austria, pre- 
sided. Oscar Schuerch of Switzerland served as 
rapporteur. 


Provisional Agenda of 
Twelfth General Assembly ! 


U.N. doc. A/3610 dated July 19 


1. Opening of the session by the Chairman of the dele- 
gation of Thailand 

2. Minute of silent prayer or meditation 

3. Credentials of representatives to the twelfth session 
of the General Assembly : 


(a) Appointment of the Credentials Committee ; 
(b) Report of the Credentials Committee 


he 


. Election of the President 
. Constitution of the Main Committees and election of 
officers 
6. Election of Vice-Presidents 
ts Notification by the Secretary-General under Article 
12, paragraph 2, of the Charter 
8. Adoption of the agenda 


or 


9. Opening of the general debate 


*To convene at U.N. Headquarters, N.Y., on Sept. 17, 
1957. 


August 19, 1957 


10. 


15. 


16. 


17. 


18. 


19. 


20. 


23. 


27. 


28. 


Report of the Secretary-General on the work of the 
Organization 


. Report of the Security Council 
42: 
13. 
14. 


Report of the Economic and Social Council 

Report of the Trusteeship Council 

Election of three non-permanent members of the Se- 
eurity Council 

Election of six members of the Economic and Social 
Council 

Election of five members of the International Court of 
Justice 

Appointment of the Secretary-General of the United 
Nations 

Draft relationship agreement between the United Na- 
tions and the International Atomic Energy Agency: 
report of the Advisory Committee on the Peaceful 
Uses of Atomic Energy (resolution 1115 (XI) of 11 
January 1957) 

Question of amending the United Nations Charter in 
accordance with the procedure laid down in Article 
108 of the Charter, to increase the number of non- 
permanent members of the Security Council and the 
number. of votes required for decisions of the Coun- 
cil (decision of the General Assembly of 26 February 
1957) 

Question of amending the United Nations Charter in 
accordance with the procedure laid down in Article 
108 of the Charter, to increase the membership of 
the Economic and Social Council (decision of the 
General Assembly of 26 February 1957) 


. Question of amending the Statute of the International 


Court of Justice, in accordance with the procedure 
laid down in Article 108 of the Charter of the United 
Nations and Article 69 of the Statute of the Court 
with respect to an increase in the number of judges 
of the International Court of Justice (decision of the 
General Assembly of 26 February 1957) 


. Report of the Committee on Arrangements for a Con- 


ference for the Purpose of Reviewing the Charter 
(resolution 992 (X) of 21 November 1955) 

The Korean question: report of the United Nations 
Commission on the Unification and Rehabilitation of 
Korea (resolutions 376 (V) of 7 October 1950 and 
1010 A (XI) of 11 January 1957) 


. Regulation, limitation and balanced reduction of all 


armed forces and all armaments; conclusion of an 
international Convention (treaty) on the reduction of 
armaments and the prohibition of atomic, hydrogen 
and other weapons of mass destruction: report of the 
Disarmament Commission (resolution 1011 (XI) of 
14 February 1957) 


5. Admission of new Members to the United Nations 


(resolution 1017 (XI) of 28 February 1957) 


. Report of the Director of the United Nations Relief 


and Works Agency for Palestine Refugees in the Near 
East (resolutions 302 (IV) of 8 December 1949 and 
1018 (XI) of 28 February 1957) 

Report of the Agent General of the United Nations 
Korean Reconstruction Agency (resolution 410 A (V) 
of 1 December 1950) 

Economic development of under-developed countries. 
Question of the establishment of a Special United 
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30. 


31. 


32. 


36. 


37. 


39. 


Nations Fund for Economic Development: final and 
supplementary reports of the Ad Hoc Committee, and 
recommendations of the Economic and Social Council 
(resolution 1030 (XI) of 26 February 1957) 


. Programmes of technical assistance: 


(a) Report of the Economic and Social Council; 

(b) Confirmation of allocation of funds under the 
Expanded Programme of Technical Assistance 
(resolution 831 (IX) of 26 November 1954) 


Report of the United Nations High Commissioner for 
Refugees (resolution 428 (V) of 14 December 1950) 
Review of the arrangements for the Office of the 
United Nations High Commissioner for Refugees 
(resolution 727 (VIII) of 23 October 1953) 
Recommendations concerning international respect for 
the right of peoples and nations to self-determination 
(decision of the General Assembly of 20 February 
1957) 

Draft International Covenants on Human Rights (de- 
cision of the General Assembly of 20 February 1957) 
Draft Convention on Freedom of Information: report 
of the Economic and Social Council (resolution 840 
(IX) of 17 December 1954; A/BUR/143, para. 2) 


. Information from Non-Self-Governing Territories 


transmitted under Article 73e of the Charter: re- 
ports of the Secretary-General and of the Committee 
on Information from Non-Self-Governing Territories: 


(a) Information on economic conditions; 

(b) Information on other conditions ; 

(c) General questions relating to the transmission 
and examination of information ; 

(d) Offers of study and training facilities under res- 
olutions 845 (IX) of 22 November 1954 and 931 
(X) of 8 November 1955; 

(e) Methods of reproducing summaries of informa- 
tion concerning Non-Self-Governing Territories: 
report of the Secretary-General (resolution 1052 
(XI) of 20 February 1957) 


Election to fill vacancies in the membership of the 
Committee on Information from Non-Self-Governing 
Territories (resolution 933 (X) of 8 November 1955) 
The future of Togoland under French administra- 
tion: report of the Trusteeship Council (resolution 
1046 (XI) of 23 January 1957) 


. Question of South West Africa : 


(a) Report of the Committee on South West Africa 
(resolution 749 A (VIII) of 28 November 1953) ; 

(b) Study of legal action to ensure the fulfilment of 
the obligations assumed by the Mandatory Power 
under Mandate for South West Africa: special 
report of the Committee on South West Africa 
(resolution 1060 (XI) of 26 February 1957) ; 

(ec) Election of three members of the Committee on 
South West Africa (resolution 1061 (XI) of 26 
February 1957) 


Question of the frontier between the Trust Territory 
of Somaliland under Italian administration and 
Ethiopia: reports of the Governments of Ethiopia 
and of Italy (resolution 1068 (XI) of 26 February 
1957) 
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40. Supplementary estimates for the financial year 1957 


41. 


Budget estimates for the financial year 1958 


42. Appointments to fill vacancies in the membership of 


43. 


45. 


46. 


47. 


48. 


49. 


51. 


subsidiary bodies of the General Assembly: 


(a) Advisory Committee on Administrative and Bud- 
getary Questions; 

(b) Committee on Contributions ; 

(c) Board of Auditors; 

(d) Investments Committee: confirmation of the ap- 
pointment made by the Secretary-General; 

(e) United Nations Administrative Tribunal; 

(f) United Nations Staff Pension Committee 


Report of the Negotiating Committee for Extra- 
Budgetary Funds 


. Seale of assessments for the apportionment of the 


expenses of the United Nations: report of the Com- 
mittee on Contributions 
United Nations Joint Staff Pension Fund: 


(a) Annual report of the United Nations Joint Staff 
Pension Board; 

(b) Report of the United Nations Joint Staff Pension 
Board on the fourth actuarial valuation of the 
United Nations Joint Staff Pension Fund as of 
30 September 1956 


Audit reports relating to expenditure by specialized 
agencies of technical assistance funds allocated from 
the Special Account (resolution 519 A (VI) of 12 
January 1952) 

Review of audit procedures of the United Nations 
and the specialized agencies (resolution 971 (X) of 
15 December 1955) 

Administrative and budgetary co-ordination between 
the United Nations and the specialized agencies: re- 
ports of the Secretary-General and of the Advisory 
Committee on Administrative and Budgetary Ques- 
tions 

Financial reports and accounts and reports of the 
Board of Auditors: 


(a) United Nations (for the financial year ended 31 
December 1956) ; 

(b) United Nations Children’s Fund (for the finan- 
cial year ended 31 December 1956) ; 

(ec) United Nations Korean Reconstruction Agency 
(for the financial year ended 30 June 1957) ; 

(d) United Nations Refugee Fund (for the financial 
year ended 31 December 1956) 


. Offer by the Government of Chile of land in Santiago 


to be used as office site for the United Nations and 
other international organizations (item proposed by 
the Secretary-General) 

Personnel questions: 


(a) United Nations salary, allowance and benefits 
system: outstanding questions from the eleventh 
session ; 

(b) Question of the geographical distribution of the 
staff of the Secretariat of the United Nations: 
report of the Secretary-General (resolution 1097 
(XI) of 27 February 1957) 

(c) Question of the proportion of fixed-term staff: 
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report of the Secretary-General (A/3558, para- 
graph 124) 

(d) Review of the staff regulations and of the prin- 
ciples and standards progressively applied 
thereto: report of the Secretary-General (reso- 
lution 782 C (VIII) of 9 December 1953; A/ 
BUR/141, paragraph 2) 

(e) Proposal to amend article 9 of the Statute of 
the United Nations Administrative Tribunal: re- 
port of the Secretary-General (A/3016, para- 
graphs 36-38) 


or 
i) 


. United Nations International School: report of the 
Secretary-General (resolution 1102 (XI) of 27 Feb- 
ruary 1957) 

. Report of the International Law Commission on the 
work of its ninth session 

54. Question of defining aggression: report of the Special 
Committee (resolution 895 (IX) of 4 December 1954; 
A/BUR/143, paragraph 4) 

55. Draft Code of Offences against the Peace and Se- 
curity of Mankind (resolution 897 (IX) of 4 Decem- 
ber 1954; A/BUR/143, paragraph 4) 

56. International criminal jurisdiction (resolution 898 
(IX) of 14 December 1954; A/BUR/143, paragraph 
4) 

57. Effects of atomic radiation 
Czechoslovakia ) 

58. Cyprus: (a) Application, under the auspices of the 
United Nations, of the principle of equal rights and 
self-determination of peoples in the case of the popu- 
lation of the Island of Cyprus; (b) Violations of 
human rights and atrocities by the British Colonial 
Administration against the Cyprians (item proposed 
by Greece) 

59. The question of Algeria (item proposed by Afghanis- 

tan, Ceylon, Egypt, Ethiopia, India, Indonesia, Iran, 

Iraq, Japan, Jordan, Lebanon, Libya, Morocco, Nepal, 

Pakistan, Philippines, Saudi Arabia, Sudan, Syria, 

Tunisia and Yemen) 


8 


(item proposed by 


U.S. Delegations to 
International Conferences 


Seventh Pan American Highway Congress 

The Department of State announced on July 31 
(press release 441) that the United States will be 
represented by the following delegation at the 
Seventh Pan American Highway Congress, which 
will convene at Panama August 1: 


Delegate 


Bertram D. Tallamy, chairman, federal highway ad- 
ministrator, Bureau of Public Roads, Department of 
Commerce 


Members 
William A. Bugge, director of highways for the State 


August 19, 1957 


of Washington (representing American Association of 
State Highway Officials) 

Charles D. Curtiss, commissioner of public roads, Bureau 
of Public Roads, Department of Commerce 

William G. Eliot 3d, highway research engineer, Bureau 
of Public Roads, Department of Commerce 

Edwin W. James, former chief, Inter-American Division, 
Bureau of Public Roads, Department of Commerce 

Mason G. Lockwood, president, American Society of Civil 
Engineers, Houston, Tex. 

Burton W. Marsh, director, Traffic Engineering and Safety 
Department, American Automobile Association, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

J. O. Mattson, president, Automotive Safety Foundation, 
Washington, D. C. 

Fitzhugh Lee McRee, deputy director for technical serv- 
ices, Office of Transportation, International Coopera- 
tion Administration 

D. Grant Mickle, director, Traffic Engineering Division, 
Automotive Safety Foundation, Washington, D. C. (rep- 
resenting Institute of Traffic Engineers) 

Gerald W. Russell, acting officer-in-charge of transporta- 
tion and communications, Bureau of Inter-American 
Affairs, Department of State 

Edward G. Wetzel, assistant chief, Planning Division, 
Port of New York Authority 


Official delegates and observers from the 21 
American Republics and Canada will attend; also 
certain international agencies interested in high- 
way matters are invited to participate as observers. 
These Congresses have been held since 1925, the 
Sixth Congress having been held at Caracas, Vene- 
zuela, July 11-21, 1954.2 

This Congress will discuss ways of promoting 
the completion of the Pan American Highway sys- 
tem and other problems concerning the use of the 
already completed sections of the highway. 

The Congress will be preceded by a meeting 
of Inter-American Traffic Experts, July 29 to Au- 


gust 1. 


Mr. Rubottom Appointed Member 
of Railway Congress Commission 


The White House announced on August 2 that 
President Eisenhower has appointed Roy Richard 
Rubottom, Jr., Assistant Secretary of State, to be 
a member of the United States National Commis- 
sion in the Pan American Railway Congress Asso- 
ciation, vice Henry F. Holland, resigned. 





1For a report on the Sixth Congress, see BULLETIN of 
Nov. 1, 1954, p. 666. 
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Current Actions 


MULTILATERAL 


Atomic Energy 


Statute of the International Atomic Energy Agency. Done 

at New York October 26, 1956. 

Ratified by the President: July 29, 1957. 

Ratifications deposited: Australia, Brazil, Canada, 
France, United Kingdom, and United States (with 
an interpretation and understanding), July 29, 1957; 
Netherlands, July 30, 1957; Poland and Ukrainian 
Soviet Socialist Republic, July 31, 1957. 


Entered into force: July 29, 1957. 


Cultural Property 


Convention for protection of cultural property in event of 
armed conflict and regulations of execution. Done at 
The Hague May 14, 1954. Entered into force August 
7, 1956.7 
Ratification deposited: France, June 7, 1957. 


Trade and Commerce 


Fifth protocol of rectifications and modifications to the 
texts of schedules to the General Agreement on Tariffs 
and Trade. Done at Geneva December 3, 1955.” 
Signature: Federal Republic of Germany, July 12, 1957. 


Weather 


Convention of the World Meteorological Organization. 
Done at Washington October 11, 1947. Entered into 
force March 23, 1950. TIAS 2052. 

Accession deposited: Albania, July 29, 1957. 


Protocol amending the international whaling convention 
of 1946 (TIAS 1849). Done in Washington November 
19, 1956.? 

Ratification deposited: Denmark, July 26, 1957. 


BILATERAL 


Brazil 


Agreement correcting an error in the surplus agricultural 
commodities agreement of December 31, 1956 (TIAS 
3725). Effected by exchange of notes at Washington 
July 25, 1957. Entered into force July 25, 1957. 

Power reactor agreement concerning civil uses of atomic 
energy. Signed at Washington July 31, 1957. Enters 
into force on date on which each Government receives 
from the other written notification that it has complied 
with statutory and constitutional requirements. 


Germany 
Research reactor agreement on behalf of Berlin concern- 


+ Not in force for the United States. 
? Not in force: 


334 


ing civil uses of atomic energy. Signed at Washington 

June 28, 1957. 

Entered into force: August 1, 1957 (date on which each 
Government received from the other written notifica- 
tion that it had complied with statutory and con- 
stitutional requirements). 


Liberia 


Agreement for the exchange of parcel post and regulations 
of execution. Signed at Monrovia March 16 and at 
Washington May 9, 1957. Entered into force August 1, 
1957 (date fixed by mutual consent between administra- 
tions of the two countries). 


Philippines 


Agreement relating to the Manila Air Station, with annex 
and related exchange of notes. Effected by exchange 
of notes at Manila June 18, 1957. Entered into force 
June 18, 1957. 





DEPARTMENT;AND FOREIGN SERVICE 











Consulate Established at Hue, Viet-Nam 


A new American consulate was established at Hue, Viet- 
Nam, on July 29, 1957. The consulate will be under the 
jurisdiction of the Embassy at Saigon. Robert E. Barbour 
has been designated consul at Hue. 





Check List of Department of State 
Press Releases: July 29-August 4 


Releases may be obtained from the News Division, 
Department of State, Washington 25, D.C. 


No. Date Subject 

435 7/29 Berlin Declaration. 

436 7/30 Murphy: statement on NATO status- 
of-forces treaty. 

7/30 Murphy: supplementary statement. 

7/30 U.S. recognizes Republic of Tunisia. 

7/30 U.S. recognizes Military Council as 
Government of Haiti. 

7/31 Power reactor agreement with Brazil. 

7/31 Delegation to 7th Pan American High- 
way Congress (rewrite). 

8/ 1 Armstrong: statement on lead and zine 

8/ 2 

8/ 3 

8/ 4 


437 
438 
4389 


7440 
441 


442 
tariffs. 

Jordan credentials (rewrite). 

Dulles: arrival statement. 

Dulles: statement on death of Senator 
George. 


443 
444 
*445 


*Not printed. 
Held for a later issue of the BULLETIN. 
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Afghanistan. Afghanistan Reclamation Project 
Expected To Produce Added Income . ‘ 

American Republics 

Mr. Rubottom Appointed Member of Railway Con- 
gress Commission . 

Seventh Pan American Wishway ‘Cengrens (dele- 
gation) . 


| Asia. Working Group ‘bitte hese on Asian 


Regional Nuclear Center (Hollister, texts of com- 
munique and report) 


Atomic Energy 


International Atomic Energy Agency Comes Into 











| Haiti. 


Being (Eisenhower) . wh en eenrea con eas 
Working Group Adopts Report on Asian Regional 
Nuclear Center (Hollister, texts of communique 
and report) ‘ an aes ee ote ‘ 
Canada. Integration of Air Defense Forces of 
United States and Canada (text of joint state- 
ment) F ae 

Congress, The 

Congressional Documents aia to Foreign 
Policy 

Proposed Import — —_—, on Lead and zine 
(Armstrong) . 

Views of Desaetennt of State on = teen Resolution 
8704 (Murphy) . Bu ise fone ee Mel eee 

Department and Foreign Service. Consulate Estab- 
lished at Hue, Viet-Nam . 

Disarmament. Western Powers Submit Proposal 
on Inspection Zones (Dulles, text of working 
paper) : . fy pee ae 

Economic Affairs 

IFC and World Bank Issue Year-End Financial 
Statements . 

Loan to Iran for Purchase of Diesel Liscomatives . 

President To Submit Plan for Return of German 
War Assets . 

Proposed Import Excise Taxes on : tea and zine 
(Armstrong) . ie 

The World Economic ination: ro pom ican View 
(Jacoby) 

Germany 

Berlin Declaration Issued by Four Western Powers 
(text of declaration) 


| President To Submit Plan for Return of ‘Ome 


War Assets . 


United States Recognizes Military Council 
of Haiti ‘ 
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International Organizations and Conferences 

IFC and World Bank Issue Year-End Financial 
Statements 

International Atomic ineeay penne Comite fete 
Being (Eisenhower) . 

Meeting Special Problems of Buropean Migration 
(Warren). . ‘ <i . 
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Military Affairs 

Integration of Air Defense Forces of United States 
and Canada (text of joint statement) . 
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Mutual Security. Afghanistan Reclamation Proj- 
ect Expected To Produce Added Income . 

Presidential Documents. International Atomic 
Energy Agency Comes Into Being. .... . 

Refugees. Meeting Special Problems of European 
Migration (Warren) . 

Treaty Information 

Current Actions 

International Atomic —_ haere Camen Into 
Being (Eisenhower) . 

Tunisia. United States  Recognies New Republi 
of Tunisia. ... <a 

United Nations. Provisional lia of Twelfth 
General Assembly . 

Viet-Nam. Consulate Established at Hue, “Viet- 
Nam. 
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OFFICIAL BUSINESS 


THE SECRETARIES OF STATE .. . 





Portraits and Biographical Sketches 


This publication is based on a collection of portraits of Secre- 
taries of State which the Department of State has been accumulat- 
ing since 1861. It makes available for the first time reproductions 
of the portraits in this collection. 'The reproductions—which are 
in black and white—are arranged chronologically according to the 
terms of service of the Secretaries of State. Each reproduction is 
accompanied by a biographical sketch of the Secretary and by a 
note regarding the artist and the portrait. 


The publication includes also three appendixes—the first relat- 
ing to Secretaries of State ad interim, the second consisting of 
notes regarding other portraits belonging to the Department of 
State, and the third consisting of a chronological list of Presidents 
of the United States, Secretaries of State, and Secretaries of 


State ad interim. 


The Secretaries of State: Portraits and Biographical Sketches 
may be purchased from the Superintendent of Documents, U.S. 
Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., for $1 a copy. 


Publication 6402 $1 





Please send me 
Biographical Sketches. 
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